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The Second Congress of the 
INTERNATIONAL HUMANIST & ETHICAL UNION 


will be held in Conway Hall, London, July 26-31, 1957 


President: Lord Boyd Orr 
Vice Presidents: Julian Huxley, H. J. Muller, Max C. Otto, Ellen Roy, F. Zernike 


The meetings will open with a Presidential Address, and close with a public meeting— 


Speakers: S. L. Mansholt (Dutch M'nister of Ag-iculture): 
POWER POLITICS AND HUMANIST SOLIDARITY 


H. J. Mul'er (Ge-et'cist and Nobel Prize Winner): 
HUMANISM IN PERSONAL: AND SOCIAL LIFE 


J. Brorowski (Director of Re-earch, National Coal Board): 
SCIENCE AND RESPONSIBILITY 


M°s Pandit (High Comm/'ssioner for Indi): 
PROBLEMS OF THE NEW DEMOCRACIES 
There will be reports from member organizations and group discussions on four different aspects 
of the world movement: Philosophy, Personal Life, Society, Organization. There will also be an 
excursion to Cambridge University, and a dinner in the House of Commons. 


Detailed programmes for the Congress are now available on request from 
The Congress Officer, 13 Prince of Wales Terrace, London, W8 
Fee for the Congress: £1. Accommodation can be arranged on application 














THE RATIONALIST PRESS ASSOCIATION, 40 DRURY LANE, LONDON, WC2. Telephone: Covent Garden 2077 


Please show this to a friend 


The Rationalist Press Association was founded by ! 
Charles A. Watts in 1899, and its chief aims are (1) 
To promote intellectual liberty; (2) To spread 
scientific knowledge; (3) To liberate the mind from 
superstition. 
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RPA MEMBERSHIP FORM 


I accept your Special Offer in 
The Humanist and enclose £1 Is 
entitling me to membership of 
The Rationalist Press Association 
for one year from date of enrolment. 
I am in agreement with the objects of 
the Association and undertake to 
abide by the Rules and Regulations 
set forth in the Memorandum and 
Articles of Association.* 

[BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE] 


All members receive : 


THE Humanist. Monthly for one year from date 
of joining. 

THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL, 1957. 88 pp. The con- 
tributors include J. B. S. Haldane, Margaret 
Knight, B. Farrington, E. Grebenik; Asa Briggs, 
H. J. Blackham, Royston Pike, Ernest Gellner. 
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SPECIAL ENROLMENT OFFER MRS } 

New members will also receive the following TITLE j Initials. Surname. 
books FREE : 
THE FEAST OF UNREASON. By Hector Hawton. ADDRESS 

236 pp. 
AN Easy OUTLINE OF ASTRONOMY. By M. Davidson, 

FRAS. 116 pp. 
~~ Bopy : How Ir Is BuILt AND How IT Works. 

y Dr D. Stark Murray. 115 pp., illus. SIGNATURE 





THE CHEMISTRY OF Lire. By J. S. D. Bacon. 118 pp. 
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Odd Man Out 


2 ND no morals either’, commented Mr Justice 
As when a man asked to affirm instead of 
taking the oath because he was an atheist. The 
gibe is a very old one. Locke extended the principle of 
toleration to ‘ idolaters °—he was thinking of Red Indians— 
but not to atheists, and he gave the following reason: 
‘Promises, covenants and oaths, which are the bonds of 
human society, can have no hold upon an atheist. The 
taking away of God, though but even in thought, dissolves 
all.” Even Voltaire took the view that belief in God is a 
necessary foundation of morality. ‘ If God does not exist ’, 
wrote Dostoevsky, ‘everything is permissible.’ Echoes of 
this attitude are to be found in the charge sometimes brought 
against Logical Positivists and kindred schools of destroying 
the basis of ethics. Morals without religion is said to be an 
impossibility. The fact that prisons are not full of atheists— 
very much the contrary—is explained by accusing atheists of 
living on Christian capital; or, alternatively, by contending 
that there is such a thing as ‘ religious atheism ’, though it is 
rare. Nevertheless by denying the existence of God the 
ordinary man—philosophers may be excused—undoubtedly 
risks putting himself beyond the pale. 

The blasphemy laws are a warning, if no more, of the 
danger of any profession of atheism that is not wrapped up 
in the decent obscurity of learned language. Their survival 
reminds us that Christianity is part of the law of the land 
and that to attack it is actually a crime. Not so long ago 
a father was refused custody of his child on the grounds 
that he was an atheist and that we are living in a Christian 
country. This fiction that Britain is Christian is upheld in 
the courts, in the schools, and on every possible public 
occasion. The identification of the Church with the Throne 
even gives atheism the appearance of subversion. Despite 
such hard-won concessions as the right to affirm instead of 
swearing on the Bible the average atheist is still looked at 
askance as odd man out. And he seems likely to remain, 
what he has in fact always been, the one genuine and original 
Outsider. 

Agnosticism wears an air of respectability which forthright 
atheism still lacks, perhaps because few people are very sure 
of what it means. Some who do may feel there is hope that 
a man who sits on the fence will fall off on the right side. 
But with atheism the case is different. When argument is of 
no avail its opponents resort to smear tactics. More deadly 
than any argument, and almost as effective as open perse- 
cution, is the simple device of making atheism a bad word. 
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Requiem 


T is more than hinted in French 

Catholic circles that Edouard 
Herriot wished to be reconciled 
with the Church before he died. 
Some colour has been given to 
this by the fact that Cardinal 
Gerlier, the Archbishop of Lyons, 
celebrated a requiem mass, at 
Herriot’s own request, so it is 
said. According to the Cardinal, 
Herriot had twice asked for 
Catholic rites while he was dying, 
and there were witnesses to prove 
it. As for M Daladier’s sug- 
gestion that Herriot’s ashes should 
be interred in the Pantheon, 
Cardinal Gerlier declared that 
cremation would be ‘ sacrilege’. 
The Government countermanded 
the order to construct an open-air 
altar and was not represented at 
the mass. M Daladier described 
the Church’s intervention as ‘a 
plot against the Republic ’. 

I do not know what to make 
of all this, but it is the kind of 
thing that could only happen in 
France. There was a similar 
attempt to show that Voltaire 
was converted on his deathbed. 
Loisy had to lock himself in so 
that he could die in peace. If 
Herriot was: moving towards the 
Church in recent years, as is 
claimed, it is strange that he 
remained publicly associated with 
freethought both in France and 
in this country. He had been an 
Honorary Associate of the Ra- 
tionalist Press Association since 
1938. I shall require a great 
deal more evidence than I have 
so far seen before I believe that 
he changed the views that he so 
staunchly held throughout a long 
life. 


God and the Flag 


SUPPOSE the Supreme Court 

was almost bound to reject the 
claim of American freethinkers 
that by introducing the words 
‘under God’ into the Flag 
Salute the first amendment to the 
United States Constitution was 
violated. The objection was 
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for Edouard Herriot 


based on the provision for the 
separation of Church and State. 
Originally there was no mention 
of God in the pledge, just as 
there is no such reference in the 
United States Constitution itself. 
The correct salute now speaks of 
“One nation under God, in- 
divisible, with liberty and justice 
for all’. However, the Court 
pointed out that any persons who 
choose to remain silent or to 
omit the two words that have 
been interpolated are fully en- 
titled to do so. 

This is a somewhat hollow 
concession in view of the fact 
that the pledge of allegiance to 
the Flag is intended to be recited 
in public schools. Naturally the 
Churches of all denominations 
hail the ruling as a _ notable 
victory. The way was un- 
doubtedly cleared by President 
Eisenhower's action of June 14, 
1954, when he signed the Act of 
Congress, adding the words 
“under God’. But the secular 
character of the AmericanConsti- 
tution has always been something 
of a legal fiction—and perhaps 
this acknowledgment of God is 
little more. 


Strontium-90 


AM very glad to give publicity 

to the National Council for 
Abolition of Nuclear Weapon 
Tests, 29 Great James Street, 
London, WCIl. This is an 
independent organization which 
has the support of many Members 
of Parliament, scientists, and the 
Society of Friends. I make no 
apology for harping on this 
subject. More and more people 
are genuinely worried about it 
all and the issue is too serious 
to be dismissed as party politics. 
Until recently few people had 
heard of strontium-90, but now 
it is becoming almost a house- 
hold word. This deadly stuff is 
thrown up into the stratosphere 
by nuclear explosions and it falls 
to earth at the rate of about ten 


per cent per year. Because it is 
related to calcium it reaches the 
human body through milk and 
other ways and accumulates in 
the bone. Children are the most 
vulnerable and the chief danger 
to be feared is bone cancer some 
twenty years later. 

It is all very well for Mr 
Macmillan to play down _ the 
risks of radioactive fall-out. They 
may not be so serious as some 
people fear, but to ignore public 
anxiety is unimaginative, to say 
the least of it. Until the experts 
are agreed, surely The Times is 


right when it says ‘ The onus is | 
on those who make explosions to | 
satisfy the world at large of their 


safety.’ 


Fred Hoyle, FRS 


] LEARN that Fred Hoyle was 
surprised on hearing of his 
election as Fellow of the Royal 
Society, though probably not 
more so than by the unscrupulous 
use of his theory of * continuous 
creation’ by religious propa- 
gandists. He is a materialist and 
says so bluntly in his latest book, 
Man and Materialism (Allen & 
Unwin, 12s 6d). This is a popular 
work and those who (like myself) 
cannot understand his cosmo- 
logical theories will find it easy, 
astringent reading. Scientific 
opinion is divided about ‘ the 
continuous creation of matter’ 
and in some quarters cosmology 
is not accepted as being a science 
at all. The philosophical purist 
denies the validity of any specu- 
lations about the Universe as a 
whole. We are told to confine 
our attention to bits and pieces. 
To talk about the totality of 
things is to indulge in ‘ myth’, 
according to Stephen Toulmin. 

So it comes to this: if you 
turn to cosmology for proof of 
the existence of God and Fred 
Hoyle lets you down you have 
an alternative. You can retort 
that science has its ‘ myths’ as 
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throw stones. Myths, then, are 
perfectly respectable, and even 
the Royal Society gives its im- 
primatur. Science and theology 
are both in the same boat and 
their ancient quarrel was a silly 
mistake. There would indeed be 
joy in heaven if such a reconcilia- 
tion could take place; but Fred 
Hoyle has just shown  con- 
clusively, in my opinion, that 
this is wishful thinking. 


Cosmic Overcrowding 


HE most exciting and alarming 

speculations in Hoyle’s book 
deal with the population question. 
We are all hardened to the pre- 
diction that in fifty years’ time 
the population of the world will 
have been doubled, but unless 
the present birth-rate is halted in 
two hundred years’ time the 
world will reach starvation level 
even if science can supply five 
times as much food. Eleven 
hundred years hence the entire 
land surface will be covered with 
people, one person to every 
square yard, including mountains 
and deserts. The only remaining 
hope will be to emigrate not 
merely to planets within the 
solar system but in the depths of 
space. Even this desperate 
remedy will only buy time, and 
after a further six thousand 
years the total mass of humanity 
will exceed the mass of the 
whole visible universe, all the 
visible stars and galaxies. 

I will leave others to check 
Hoyle’s arithmetic, but I fear it 
is sound. The only slip he makes 
is to assert that Communists and 
Catholics are in complete agree- 
ment about birth control. This 
is no longer true of Red China, 
whatever may be the case in the 
USSR. 

Catholics, as far as I can 
see, must pin their hopes on 
the end of the world—but the 
author of the Apocalypse did not 
expect this to be brought about 
by overcrowding. 


Canterbury or Rome? 
F pipe-dreams there is no 
end. The latest is the fantasy 
of Mr L. E. Detwiler of New 
York, who has approached Dr 





The end of a recent stag hunt held by the Devon and Somerset Staghounds 


Fisher with a scheme to make 
Canterbury vie with Rom2. He 
visualizes an auditorium seating 
10,000 people erected near the 
city where spectacles could be 
staged that would attract some 
500,000 American visitors. The 
plan would require capital to the 
tune of £8 million. This would 
be largely subscribed in the 
United States, and in view of the 
religious purpose it would escape 
income tax. In this way Big 
Business would be joined in the 
service of man’s highest spiritual 
aspirations—not, of course, for 
the first time. The flow of 
pilgrims and dollars would make 
Canterbury ‘ the Rome of Protest- 
ants ’ and the centre of a religious 


revival. But the Archbishop of 
Canterbury finds the prospect 
‘ revolting’. 


There is yet another awkward 
snag. Mr Detwiler is a member 
of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States, and 
he is worried, very worried, 
because the Church of England 
describes itself as ‘ Catholic’. 
Why not drop that inconvenient 
word? No reason at all if you 
think, like Henry Ford, that 
‘history is bunk’. 


The Stag Enjoys It 


ig VERY year there are revolting 
stories and photographs of 


stag-hunting in Exmoor, fol- 


lowed by incredible explanations 
of why this so-called sport is not 
cruel. 

One would have _ thought 
that now that hunting parsons 
are no more the clergy would at 
least keep silent if they were too 
timid to protest. This has not 
been the case, and the prize 
comment comes from Father 
Hilary Dunn, who is surprised 
that towns-people should have 
‘worked themselves up into a 
state of passionate moral indig- 
nation over a matter which I 
honestly feel they do not under- 
stand at all’. He then makes the 
astonishing proposition: ‘ If hunt- 
ing really was cruel the country- 
man would have discontinued it 
long ago.’ 

This leaves me gasping. I want 
to ask why bull-baiting and cock- 
fighting and much else have been 
discontinued. But there is no 
need to go back into the past. 
I am, in any case, a simple city- 
dweller, unable to appreciate the 
mystique of watching a pack of 
dogs savaging a stag, fox, hare, 
or otter, or seeing a child joyously 
smeared with their blood. I am 
glad, however, that the RSPCA 
has not been shaken by resig- 
nations in North Devon and 
would welcome the introduction 
in Parliament of a Bill to make 
stag-hunting illegal. 

HECTOR’ HAWTON 
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The Noblest Roman of Them All 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


Lucretius anticipated Darwin’s theory of natural selection 


skx LUCRETIUS CARUS—to give him 
his full name—is a living refutation of the 
vulgar error that the Romans, just because 
they were Romans, were incapable of philosophic 
thinking. No doubt most of their energy went 
into war and administration. That happens to 
every people that becomes an imperial power. 
England has never produced a philosopher to 
equal Locke, Berkeley, and Hume. France has 
never reached again the peaks which she attained 
in the eighteenth century. German philosophy 
slumped after 1870. In each case the cause was 
the same: the national energies were taken up 
with other things. Similarly, Rome never produced 
the equal of Lucretius, because his potential equals 
were nipped in the bud and made to govern provinces 
and plan roads and aqueducts instead of studying 
the nature of the universe. 


Freethinking Philosophy 


We know surprisingly little about Lucretius the 
man. He was born in 94 Bc and died in 55. He 
put his genius and his art into his poem On the 
Nature of Things—a learned, eloquent, and im- 
passioned exposition of Epicureanism, the greatest 
freethinking philosophy produced in antiquity. He 
sets out deliberately to attack and discredit Greeco- 
Roman religion. Many have found it paradoxical 
that such a poem should begin with an invocation 
of the goddess Venus. But the Venus whom he 
invokes is a personification of the forces of life in 
which, as the rest of the poem shows, he takes a 
close and loving interest. 

Thou and none else art sovereign lady of all things, 

Nor to the bright day-world comes forth any creature 

without thee, 

Nor, sive by thy power, can aught grow fair or 

del ghtful. 

Lucretius says in his second book that he has no 
objection to calling natural forces by divine names 
provided that we do not suppose that we can bribe 
them by offerings. The religion on which he declares 
implacable war is not the natural piety which he 
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shares with Wordsworth, Shelley, and other great 


poets, but the organized priestcraft which exploits) 


ignorance for gain and terrorizes the simple with 
false stories of another world and a life beyond the 
grave. Against this he offers the Epicurean philos- 
ophy as the sovereign remedy. By revealing the 
laws of Nature and showing what can and cannot 
be, Epicureanism makes an end of the priestcraft 
which profits by false stories of the gods and 


bogus miracles, and which in practice leads to such? 


horrible crimes as human sacrifice. 


Everlasting Atoms 


Some may think the indignation of Lucretius on 
this subject forced and artificial. We must remember 
that human sacrifice was not extinct in the Roman 
Empire wien he wrote. Not only were human vic- 
tims immolated in out-of-the-way parts of the 
Empire until the second century AD, but the gladi- 
atorial shows which disgraced Rome were sacrificial 
in origin. Perhaps it is to avoid provoking a 
dangerous hue and cry that he illustrates his case, 
not by an attack on contemporary practice, but by 
the legendary tale of Iphigenia. 

Such abominable acts and the beliefs which 
prompt them are to be ended, says Lucretius, by 
a knowledge of natural law. The central law of 
Nature is that nothing arises from nothing. Creation 
and divine intervention are myths. Visible and 
tangible things come and go; but the raw material 
of Nature, the atoms, are everlasting. Out of them 
comes life; into them all life is dissolved. From 


ignorance of this truth, says he in his second book, | 


men struggle for power which profits them nothing, 
since no power, however great, can avert death. 
Indeed, power only embitters life by the fear of 
losing it. As for death, it is non-existence, and the 
fear of it is as unmanly as a child’s fear of the dark. 

Bacon, who rated the Epicureans more highly 
than other ancient philosophers, had this passage 
in mind when he wrote in his essay on Death: 
‘Men fear death, as children fear to go in the 
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dark; and as that natural fear in children is in- 


' creased with tales, so is the other.’ 


Naturally modern science by delicate experiments 


+ and mathematical reasoning has found out more 
' about matter than Lucretius could ever have hoped 











to discover. We know—to our cost and, let us still 
hope, to our gain—that the atom is not everlasting 
or indivisible but can be split. But though the 


' science of Lucretius is obsolete, a great part of his 


reasoning is astonishingly up to date. His argument 
against creation holds good whether we accept his 
atomism or not. 


The Sense Organs 


So too in essence does the great argument of 
the third book against the immortality of the soul. 
Lucretius was wrong in treating mind as a material 
entity contained in the body, rather than as a 
function (as we say now) of the body at a certain 
level of organization. But he puts his finger un- 
erringly on the weak spots in the doctrine of 
immortality—for example, on the notion that sense- 
organs are doorways through which the mind per- 
ceives the external world. He rightly insists on the 
close association between bodily and mental growth 
and decay. He pricks the bubble of reincarnation— 
beloved of ancient and modern theosophists. And 
at the end of the third book he rises not only to 
great reasoning, but to great eloquence, great satire, 
and great moral exhortation. 

Equally up to date is the attack on pure scepticism 
in the fourth book. In spite of illusion and error, 
of which the idealist and sceptic make so much, 
the fact is that the senses are the sole source of 
knowledge and that, as Locke later pointed out, 
unless we normally act on their information, we 
shall be ‘sure of nothing in this world, but of 
perishing quickly ’. 

In the fifth book Lucretius again rises to the 
height of his great argument. Nineteen centuries 
before Darwin he outlines, albeit in a crude way, 
a theory of evolution by natural selection in the 
struggle for existence, and goes on to apply his 
materialism to the history of human society. He 
knows that the age of bronze preceded the age of 
iron, and that social life no less than animal life 
is a process of evolution: 


Ships and tillage of land, walled towns and 
governance lawful, 

Weapons and roads and raiment and all such human 
achievement, 

And each prize and delight that life affords in 
addition— 

Poet’s and painter’s art, and fine-wrought work of 
the sculptor— 


All were acquired by use, by patient trial and error: 

Little by little we learn, one step succeeding another. 

Little by little does time engender its several 
offspring, 

Each in turn emerging by rule of law to the daylight: 

So in the arts must ever invention spring from 

invention, 

Each in its order due, till the whole win through to 

perfection. 

Lucretius left his poem unfinished. In 54 Bc, 
soon after his death, Cicero curtly praises it in a 
letter. We may reconcile this as we can with 
Cicero’s statement in a work published some years 
later that he neither read nor wished to read any 
Epicurez:n writers on account of their bad style. 
Evidently he was unwilling to give Lucretius in 
public the credit which he conceded him in private. 

Centuries later Jerome told a silly story that 
Lucretius had been driven mad by a love-philtre 
and had written his poem in the intervals of insanity. 
Read the poem and believe it if you can. 

So it always is. The assailant of established 
superstition is met by dishonest boycott on the 
part of those who know, and by puerile vilification 
on the part of those who know not. But Lucretius 
ranks among the immortals—in my judgment at 
least, above Cicero, and certainly above Jerome. 
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The Claims of Lourdes 


ANTONY FLEW 


Rigorous examination of eleven ‘miraculous’ cures 
only serves to justify the scepticism of rationalists 


the first centenary of the first experience of 

Bernadette Soubirous. She was gathering wood 
at the foot of a cliff when she had a vision of a 
woman standing in an opening in the rock. The 
woman in the vision apparently introduced herself, 
enigmatically: ‘1 am the Immaculate Conception ’. 
This simple incident, the first of a series, marked 
the beginning of the institution of Lourdes. Within 
a few weeks the flow of pilgrims and sick people 
seeking miraculous cures had begun. It has con- 
tinued ever since in a flood continuously rising. 
Dr Leuret, the late President of the Medical Bureau 
there, reported that 2,200,000 pilgrims and 15,800 
sick made the visit in 1948. In 1949 it was 3,000,000 
pilgrims and 20,000 sick. These figures were almost 
certainly an under-estimate even then. 

The question therefore arises: ‘What is the 
evidence that miracles of healing have in fact 
occurred in association with this enormously 
popular cult of Our Lady of Lourdes?’ The answer 
to this primary question will determine what other 
issues have to be faced. There is no lack of literature, 
polemical as well as pious, to tell us what the 
answer is. But we could scarcely ask for guidance 
more sober or better qualified than that provided 
by Dr D. J. West’s Eleven Lourdes Miracles (Duck- 
worth, 15s). 

The author is a doctor with special qualifications 
in psychological medicine, who has been for some 
time the Experimental Research Officer of the 
Society for Psychical Research. The fundamental 
medical training is essential, since the miracles 
alleged are miracles of healing. The knowledge of 
psychological medicine in particular is also in- 
dispensable, since ‘the range of possible psycho- 
logical effects far exceeds what was at one time 
thought possible ’. While the experience of psychical 
research is invaluable, to show how stories of the 
supernormal can grow so easily and so impressive; 
and how completely they can fall apart once the 
hatchet men get on the job. 

Dr West’s method is to select for examination 
only the strongest cases. Thus he puts aside every- 
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thing up to 1946: because it was only in that year 
that the present procedures were established for 
authoritative ecclesiastical scrutiny and pronounce- 
ment; and because a team of French Catholic 
specialists, sponsored by the Catholic Medical 
Society of St Luke, admitted many serious short- 
comings in the collection of evidence up to that date. 
Dr West himself ‘ would go much further and say 
it would be a waste of time to rake up a lot of old 
cases and argue about them now’. 


Eleven Miracles Examined 


The strengthened procedures involve three sepa- 
rate tribunals: the Medical Bureau at Lourdes. an 
International Medical Commission in Paris, and a 
mixed medical and ecclesiastical Canonical Com- 
mission appointed by the Archbishop to whose 
province the patient belongs. Only if ali these 
bodies are satisfied will the Archbishop proceed to 
the final stage—his authoritative pronouncement 
that a cure has been effected by the miraculous 
intervention of the Virgin Mary. So far since 1946 
(not, by the way, 1937 as the dust jacket states) only 
eleven cures have passed all three filters and been 
pronounced miraculous. It is this highly select 
group of the freshest, strongest, and most official 
cases which the author undertakes to examine. 

The first point to notice is that: ‘ At Lourdes, at 
least in modern times, the ‘* miracles ’’ reported are 
not of a type that an outsider would consider self- 
evidently miraculous. There are no cases of lost 
eyes or amputated legs sprouting anew.’ The crux 
in the case for miracles thus becomes speed of 
recovery. ‘The recuperative process is normal, 
healing occurs in natural fashion, wounds do not 
just disappear, they are replaced by scars, but the 
whole chain of events is either instantaneous or 
unnaturally rapid. ’ 

This is what makes the medical evidence vital: 
the second point. It is vital because the very first 
step must be to-eliminate the cases of hysterically- 
generated functional disorder, which notoriously 
often yield instantly to treatments which capture 
the patient’s imagination. All agree about this 
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A procession at Lourdes Cathedral 
(French Government Tourist Office) 





though ‘it is a matter of opinion whether the Bureau 
succeeds in excluding all hysterical cases’. It is 
vital because we need to know what exactly was the 
condition of the patient immediately before the 
supposed miracle; and this, once the hysterical 
cases have been eliminated, is almost always a 
matter not of how he looked or how he felt but 
of what precisely was the physical condition of the 
tissues beneath the skin. And of course we also 
need to know what was the condition immediately 
afterwards; but that is one question rather less 
likely than others to be neglected. 


Natural Alternative Explanation 


So what of this crucial medical evidence? Since 
our atomic era opened at Hiroshima it has in 
eleven cases been sufficient to convince in turn the 
Lourdes Medical Bureau, the International Medical 
Commission, the specially appointed Canonical 
Commission, and finally the appropriate Roman 
Catholic Archbishop, that an exception must be 
made to the laws of Nature. Dr West’s verdict in 
one sentence is that: ‘ In no case was the evidence 
really satisfactory, and in certain cases the evidence 
suggested a perfectly natural alternative explanation.’ 
More fully: ‘ The rarity of the cures, and the in- 
completeness of the medical information on most 
of the cases put forward as miracles, makes any 
kind of appraisal exceedingly difficult. As far as 
it goes, and taking the documents at their face 
value, the evidence for anything “‘miraculous”’ in 
the popular sense of the expression is extremely 
meagre .” 

In West’s detailed analysis of the dossiers this 


assessment is justified to the full. To quote in- 
telligibly and convincingly from this material in a 
short review is almost impossible. But consider 
Case 3, Mme Rose Martin: ‘ That the Lourdes 
doctors had thought of other explanations than 
recurrence of cancer is indicated by their insistence 
that there was no abnormal evacuation of the 
bowels prior to the dramatic recovery.’ Apparently 
the ‘cancerous tumour’ miraculously removed 
might have been only ‘a mass of impacted feces’. 
Yet in the dossier there is a statement by the nurse 
who accompanied Mme Martin to Lourdes of ‘how 
she passed a large amount of stinking feeces on the 
journey °. 

Again and again Dr West is forced to make such 
remarks as: ‘ The impreciseness regarding crucial 
dates is typical of ...the Lourdes dossiers’; or 
‘ discrepancies of this kind, passed over without 
comment, cast doubt upon the scientific seriousness 
of the Lourdes documents ’; or ‘ the diagnosis was 
so uncertain, and the medical information so scanty, 
that any interpretation is the mercst guesswork ”; 
or ‘in view of the bias and unreliability shown in 
some instances it is difficult not to feel real hesitancy 
as to the trustworthiness of the facts in general ’. 


Facts Distorted 


Two general reflections. First, Dr West, primarily 
a medical researcher, is concerned to isolate and 
study any new therapeutic factor which he may 
find. But, as he points out: ‘ The Roman Catholic 
authorities are not so much concerned with demon- 
strating a positive and hitherto unexplained effect 
as in asserting that the cures are miraculous, that 
is to say outside the ordinary laws of Nature. 
Consequently they are always searching for cures 
of the apparently incurable and for miraculously 
rapid changes in physical state.’ ‘Hence some of 
the criteria that cases must comply with to be 
accepted by the Church as miracles are unrealistic. ” 
(Though isn’t that just the question ?—A. F.) ‘Con- 
cern with these criteria, and the necessity to distort 
facts to fit them in, so occupies the minds of the 
doctors concerned in the preparation of the Lourdes 
dossiers that they fail utterly to preserve that de- 
tached frame of mind so essential to a fair con- 
sideration of the respective merits of all possible 
interpretations. ’ 

Second, if these final distillations of so much 
modern medico-ecclesiastical filtering amount to 
such scanty wretched stuff, how can any older tales 
of the miraculous still command our conviction? 
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Prostitution in English Law 


by C. G. L. 


DU CANN 


The current laws regarding male and female prostitution 


are a ‘Blackmailer’s Charter’ and are of r<ligious origin 


HE English law upon Prostitution is, like 

the famous Chevalier Bayard, beyond re- 

proach. Indeed, it is so far beyond reproach 
as to be only suitable for denunciation and radical 
reform. It is a contemptible thing, calculated, like 
the gallows, to abet and encourage the very evil it 
is supposedly designed to deter. 

If an ordinary citizen seeks to know precisely 
what this law is he will have no easy task. He 
must search several unrelated Acts of Parliament. 
The odds are that he will miss some of the law. 
For instance, he must look at various Vagrancy 
Acts, Licensing Acts,’ Refreshment Houses Acts, 
Town Police Clauses Acts, Offences against the 
Person Act, Criminal Law Amendment Acts, the 
Mental Deficiency Acts, and the Children and 
Young Persons Acts. Even then the searcher’s 
ascertainment of the law may well be incomplete. 

What is required, as in so many other branches 
of English law, is a single consolidating statute on 
the subject, tidying up this historic rag-bag. Mere 
consolidation, however, is not the only reform 
necessary. Nor is it the most important. 

Prostitution is of two kinds, male and female. 
In England (as in most other countries) there is 
still one law for the man and another for the woman. 
And in England, with respect to prostitution 
women are the ‘ spoiled darlings ’ of the law. For 
instance, if a male sex-offender commits what 
English law stigmatizes as the ‘ abominable crime’, 
he can be sentenced to life-imprisonment. No female 
sex-offender, whatever enormity she commits in the 
sex-field, can get life-imprisonment or even lengthy 
imprisonment. 

In England, again, the prostitution of a woman 
by a woman (commonly called Lesbianism) is un- 
known to the law. It is no offence at all. Indeed, 
I remember the Chairman of a suburban Bench 
exclaiming that he did not believe such things 
happened, when a luckless husband made complaint 
of it. Contrast the tenderness to female offences of 
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this order with the present savage scale of punish- 
ments for male sexual offences, ranging up to life- 
imprisonment imposed by the Offences against the 
Person Act of 1861. 

Further, female prostitution by males in itself is 
no offence in English law. Since 1918 the law has 
defined it, however. Female prostitution means the 
offering ‘for reward by a female of her body 
commonly for the purposes of general lewdness ’. 
It is not necessary that the offer should be for the 
purpose of normal relations. It may be, of course, 
but it can be also for perverse or indecent acts. 

What English law objects to, indeed, is not 
private female prostitution but prostitution making 
a public nuisance of itself, ie. in the street, the 
public-house, or any place of public resort. Thus, 
the female prostitute may not solicit to the annoy- 
ance of passers-by, or behave ‘ while wandering ’ in 
a ‘riotous or indecent manner’ in public, nor 
‘assemble’ or ‘continue’ in public-houses and 
refreshment houses. 

Every female prostitute in English law is dubbed 
“a common prostitute’. The adjective is merely 
vituperative and used to be applied to soldiers. 
However, the male may be guilty of something 
worse than murder, since murder is never regarded 
(save by the uninstructed lay public) as the ‘ abomin- 
able crime ’, as homosexuality is legally described. 

In general, the most frequent procedure that 
afflicts the English prostitute is being arrested by a 
policeman or detective for the crime of ‘ soliciting 
in the street to the annoyance of passers-by ’. The 
Courts assume the alleged ‘annoyance’. It does 
not have.to be proved, and the police never call 
the supposedly annoyed passers-by as witnesses. 
A single police-witness suffices to secure conviction. 


In virtually every case the offender pleads ‘ guilty’ ; 


and is fined on a tariff of forty shillings or so in 

formal proceedings lasting two minutes or less. 
Few spectacles are so unedifying and useless as 

the habitual queue of women and girls undergoing 
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this silly procession through the dock at a London 
stipendiary magistrate’s Court. No wonder they 
regard their paid fine as a licence to ply their 
trade of hire, and do not take the law or the Court 
seriously. They jest about first offenders as débu- 
tantes ‘ presented at Court’. 

One prostitute whom I defended on other charges 


| had an ingenious method of avoiding arrest in the 


West End. She used to carry a pet lap-dog in her 
arms when on business. Policemen avoided arresting 
her when she told them: ‘If you run me in, your 
Inspector will make you take my dog to the Battersea 
Dogs’ Home when I arrive at the Station. Then 
he’ll make you fetch it back when the case is over. 
If you like four journeys all the way to Battersea 
over a little dog—well, you take me! ’ 
They never did take her! 


| Male Prostitution 


By various Vagrancy and Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Acts, the prostitute is supposed to be protected 
from souteneurs, procurers, procuresses, and similar 
parasites, since those who live on her immoral 


- earnings, or for gain exercise control, direction, or 


influence over her movements (which definition, 
ludicrously enough, might include her bus-, taxi-, 
or railway engine-driver!) are punishable. Alas, for 
the ignorant but well-meant efforts of Parliament. 
Her souteneur, ‘ living wholly or in part’ upon her 
gains, is often regarded with such affection by the 
prostitute as her ‘ fancy-man’ that he escapes the 
legal snare. 

Let us now glance at male prostitution in England. 
As I have already indicated, there are curious 
differences in the way English law regards the male 
and female of the species. Under the Vagrancy 
Act of 1824, male persons offend if they ‘in any 
public place persistently solicit or importune for 
immoral purposes’. No case fails because the 
importuner does not really do it ‘ persistently ’. 
Once never happens—in police evidence! And one 
police-witness is enough. Solicitation, by the way, 
need not be by words. 

Here is a Blackmailers’ Charter. It seems almost 
incredible that our legislators could not see that in 
attempting to check one evil they were laying the 
foundations of a greater one. 

Unlike the female, the male prostitute is never a 
‘common’ prostitute—though in the Metropolis 
nowadays he seems terribly common. Nor is he 
the subject of attention by Refreshment Houses 
Acts or Licensing Consolidation Acts, and if he 
chooses to ‘habitually resort’ or ‘ assemble’ or 


‘ continue ’, he may (unlike the female) be ‘ suffered ° 
to do so—by implication, since these things are 
not explicitly forbidden to the male. 

The word ‘ homosexuality ’ is unknown to the 
English law. Harsher and more old-fashioned 
Anglo-Saxon terms, unpleasing to polite ears, are 
written in the statutes, appear in indictments, and 
occur in legal text-books, to designate what English 
law regards with an exceptional horror beyond 
treason, murder, incest, and other criminal acts. 

Also, while indecency between females is utterly 
disregarded in English jurisprudence as either too 
unimportant or too rare for notice, indecency 
between males has another vituperative, meaning- 
less, epithet attached to it, and is always heavily 
punished. 

Unlike female indecency, all male indecency is 
‘gross’ indecency. Today, in actual fact, de- 
pending upon the attitude of individual judges or 
magistrates, male indecency, and even sodomy, is 
often lightly punished. 

But let the offender (or his advocate) choose his 
Court with discretion. For while one judicial 
person will deliver him into the hands of a doctor, 
with merciful words, another will deliver him to a 
jail-governor for years, with words of execration 
and abuse. 


Disparity Between Penalties 

It was such a prison-sentence that brought 
ruin to Oscar Wilde. It is said that Labouchere 
suggested putting a two-years’ penalty into the 
Act only as a satirical sneer at Puritanism, and to 
his surprise the House of Commons took it literally 
and passed it! 

Again a Blackmailers’ Charter! 

As regards the wide disparity between penalties 
imposed by different Courts of law upon male 
prostitution, I recall an Old Bailey sentence 
of ten years upon a sailor for adult offences with 
consent, whereas at Surrey Assizes a schoolmaster, 
convicted for the third time of corrupting his 
pupils, was given medical supervision, and, after a 
six months’ interval of clinical treatment, later 
returned to his profession. 

The horror with which English criminal law 
regards sex-offences between males has, of course, 
an ecclesiastical and historic origin, like so much 
in our divorce laws. The Church based its repro- 
bation upon the Book of Genesis—the destruction 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, when the Lord ‘ rained 
down fire and brimstone from heaven’ to the utter 
destruction of those ‘ Cities of the Plain’. But 
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modern Biblical scholarship has established that 
the association of homosexual practices with 
Sodom did not arise until the second century BC 
and has no historical basis. 

Is there any part of the English law dealing with 
the subject of indecency and cognate offences that 
sensible folk can approve? Perhaps the provisions 
of various statutes dealing with the protection of 
juveniles from sex-contamination are the best. Yet 
even these need the attention of reformers. Here 
the doctrine that ‘ there must be corroboration of 
the child’s story’ is applied, not by Parliamentary, 
but by judicial, discretion. (It is often forgotten 
that our judges, by decided cases, make our laws.) 
Now in the nature of things sex-offences are usually 
done in secret, and corroboration is rarely forth- 
coming. Consequently, many malefactors abusing 
childhood escape conviction on this purely legal 
and technical ground—as the law stands at present. 





The accusations of adolescents need careful 
checking, of course. They may be, indeed, imagin- 
ary, based on the emotional ferments of puberty, 
and safeguards against them may be very desirable 
for the safety of innocent accused persons. Neverthe- 
less, it is probable that the English legal doctrine of 
compulsory corroboration goes too far and requires 
adjustment. 

The necessity for reform in this branch of criminal 
law is recognized by the fact that the Wolfenden 
Committee has been sitting to inquire into its 
efficacy and to make recommendations. When its 
Report appears, it is popularly anticipated that it 
will recommend that homosexuality between adults 
in private will no longer be punishable; that the 
law for male and female may be equalized; that 
cure, rather than imprisonment, may be the aim; 
and that some attention may be given to preventing 
the blackmailing of offenders. 





The Saint of Rationalism 


HILE the gardener was 
sweeping his leaves the 
other way, I stepped on 


the flower-bed and tried to see 
the name of the book that John 
Stuart Mill was gripping in his 
right hand. It was a big book, 
as big as a family Bible. The 
Logic perhaps, or the Political 
Economy? Surely not On Liberty, 
since that is one of the smallest 
of the world’s really big books 
that have come my way. 

But there was no name on the 
cover as far as I could see, and 
so its identity remains an enigma. 
Which is just as it should be, 
perhaps, since Mill himself is 
surely one of the most enigmatic 
of men. 

Take a look at 
Woolner’s statue of him the 
next time you are near the 
Embankment Gardens. There 
he sits immobilized in bronze, 
the very expression of the Vic- 
torian philosopher. His frock- 
coat is closely buttoned, his 
collar high and stiff, his cravat 
gracefully flowing. The head is 
sternly sculptured, and the fine 
broad brow is made broader by 
the bald crown. His posture 
looks very uncomfortable, and 
whenever I have passed the 
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statue on one of my lunch-time 
rambles I have had the impression 
that he is just about to get up 
and look for something. A new 
idea perhaps, a new theory to 
explain the irrational habits of 
the human species, a fresh fact 
to be added to the immense store 
already accumulated in that cool, 
hard, calculating-machine of a 
brain? Well, perhaps—but now 
it seems much more likely that 
he has a suspicion that his watch 
is a trifle slow, and it would never 
do to keep his Harriet waiting. 

For if there is one thing that 
is becoming increasingly certain 
in our knowledge of Mill it is 
that this ‘ Saint of Rationalism ’, 
as Gladstone called him, the 
man whose writings give the 
impression that he was concerned 
solely and completely with the 
things of the mind, was possessed 
beyond hope of rescue by a 
passion for a woman. 

In his Autobiography he writes 
of her, of Harriet Taylor, in 
language which is so unmeasured 
as sometimes to approach ab- 
surdity; he compares her with 
Shelley, ‘ but Shelley was but a 
child compared with what she 


ultimately became’. He speaks 
of her gifts of feeling and 
imagination which might have 
fitted her to be a consummate 


artist, a great orator, or (if only | 
the way had been open to one of | 


her sex) made her eminent among 
the rulers of mankind. Nor was 
this all: ‘ her intellectual gifts did 
but minister to a moral character 
at once the noblest and the best 
balanced which I have ever met 
with in life’. She was, he de- 
clared in the preface to his On 
Liberty, ‘ the inspirer, and in part 
the author, of all that is best in 
my writings °. 

Often, perhaps generally, it has 
been considered that these and 
the many similar tributes are to 
be explained in terms of a recent 
grief. No woman, we have felt, 
can have been so charged with 


intellectual quality and physical © 


appeal. And yet, when you come 
to read what has been written 
about Mill and his love of late 
years, when you stare at the 
picture of the woman in the case— 
what a tumult of suppressed 
desires must have boiled behind 
the tightly stretched satin of that 
bodice and reached the world 
through those great, dark, heavy- 
lidded eyes!—you may be forced 
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to admit that possibly Mill was 
right, or not so very far wrong. 

Well, who was this paragon of 
feminine virtue and accomplish- 
ment? Youcan make her acquain- 
tance in Mr M. St John Packe’s 
Life of John Stuart Mill and 
Professor Hayek’s more special- 
ized study of the letters that 
passed between her and Mill. But 
it is in Dr Ruth Borchard’s John 
Stuart Mill, the Man (156 pp, 18s, 
just published by Watts) that we 
get a portrait which is perhaps 
most like, since it may well be 
that only a woman can see to the 
heart of another woman. This is 
the book, I feel, that may be 
recommended most confidently 
to the general reader who has 
only a suspicion, a hazy notion, 
of the relationship of John Mill 
and Harriet Taylor. It is much 
shorter than the other books 
mentioned, but long enough to 
provide a clear description of the 
development of the strange love 
affair in all its stages, from the 
first meeting over the dinner- 
table to the marriage more than 
twenty years later. But let us 
get some of the facts. 


Good-looking and Intense 


Daughter of a medical man in 
Walworth, Harriet Hardy was 
married at eighteen to John 
Taylor, a prospering wholesale 
druggist in the City. Where they 
first met is not known for certain, 
but it was probably not far from 
South Place Chapel, since both 
the Hardys and the Taylors were 
Unitarians, and the Taylors had 
seats there. Taylor was twelve 
years older than his bride, and 
seems to have been an upright, 
kindly, generous, laughter-loving 
sort of fellow, but decidedly 
ordinary. Harriet was certainly 
not ordinary. She was good- 
looking, intense, given to making 
verses, but also quite competent 
as a housewife and mother. 
Three children were born to the 
couple in the first five years of 
the marriage, and Dr Borchard 
suggests that what are now called 
the facts of life struck the young 
woman as distasteful and some- 
what shocking, and there is some 
evidence for this view in certain 
scraps of her writing that have 
been preserved, in which she 


protests against the inequality of 
the sexes—‘all the pleasures, 
such as they are, being men’s, 
and all the disagreeables and 
pains being women’s ’—and says 
that she has observed ‘ very few 
marriages where there is any real 
sympathy or enjoyment or com- 
panionship between the parties ’. 


When Harriet wrote this she 
had already met Mill, and she was 
quick to sense that here was a 
man who might come up to her 
idea of what a man ought to be— 
something so different from poor 
Taylor, who cared more for his 
business than for books and 
thought that a good little wife’s 
place was in the home, upstairs 
and down. Soon the tongues 
were clacking. Thomas Carlyle 
jested at John Mill’s Platonica, 
and his wife’s sharp voice mi- 
micked Harriet’s little manner- 
isms. Mill’s father, who had so 
relentlessly distorted his child- 
hood and youth, was disgusted 
that his prize effort should fall 
victim to a woman’s wiles—and 
what a woman! We can imagine 
the bawdy jokes over the port, 
the chatter above the teacups 
when the ladies got together. 


From soon after their first 
meeting in 1830, he a man of 
twenty-four and she a _ year 
younger, until Taylor’s death in 
1858, John Mill and Harriet 
Taylor were—it is still not clear 
exactly what. They met every 
day whenever possible, they ex- 
changed long and highly intimate 
letters, they went abroad on 
holidays together, and Mill was 
a regular visitor to the country 
house at Walton-on-Thames that 
Harriet kept up, chaperoned only 
by her daughter Helen. Dr 
Borchard calls it the most con- 
ventional and at the same time 
the most unconventional of Vic- 
torian love affairs; she talks of 
Mill’s ‘tremendous exaltation of 
Logos over Eros’. 


Mr Packe says that ‘ it is quite 
certain that they never went to 
bed together’, which seems to 
indicate a surprising measure of 
self-control, unless Mill at least 
was somewhat below normal in 
sensual feeling. To read their 
letters to one another one would 
conclude that they were lovers in 
the physical sense. Yet the 


conclusion might be wrong. Mrs 
Taylor never actually left her 
husband—she remained the mis- 
tress of his establishment until 
his death; there seems never to 
have been any talk of a divorce 
(which, however, was rare and 
difficult and vastly expensive in 
those days). 

Human nature is a very strange 
thing, and probably we are right 
in thinking that Harriet shut her 
bedroom door in John’s face 
after they had said good night on 
the landing. And if it hadn’t 
been—should we have had the 
books which did so much to 
create the intellectual climate of 
the last age, whose effects are 
still not altogether exhausted 
from among us? 


Seven Years of Marriage 

At length Taylor died, and 
within a year or two Harriet 
became Mrs Mill. The bedroom 
was no longer forbidden territory; 
there was no further need for the 
little subterfuges that were sup- 
posed to spare Taylor’s feelings 
and preserve Harriet’s fair name 
before the world. Everything 
now was open and regular, and 
one cannot help feeling that the 
long-delayed union in the mar- 
riage-bed was nothing like so 
interesting as skating on the thin 
ice of an innocent liaison had 
been. Whatever the truth of the 
matter, when Harriet died after 
only seven years of marriage Mill 
was desolated. Over the grave at 
Avignon, within sight of the 
house that had been their home, 
he raised a costly tomb with an 
inscription characteristically long 
and fulsome, concluding with the 
pious reflection: ‘ Were there but 
a few hearts and intellects like 
hers, the earth would already 
become the hoped-for heaven. ’ 

Fifteen years later (years filled 
with honest achievement and 
made unexpectedly happy by the 
devotion of his step-daughter 
Helen Taylor, who became to 
him very much what her mother 
had been through the years of 
waiting) his body was laid beside 
hers beneath the marble. ‘ He 
had gone home to Harriet’, 
writes Dr Borchard in the con- 
cluding lines of her study. ‘Per- 
haps he was now nearer to her 
than ever in his life.’ 
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by CHARLES 


HE priestly caste, like the role of the king, 
is clearly something which derives from the 
more primitive stages of society. 

However much it may be purified and civilized, 
it cannot escape from the background of a caste- 
society, nor can it avoid conveying into society as 
it has developed the elements of social division 
which make against a democratic background. The 
attitude of the freethinkers and secularists of the 
last century, with their markedly radical political 
propaganda, was not accidental but an integral 
part of their movement, protesting against this 
result of the priestly caste. Indeed, it might well 
be argued that secularism was initially a radical 
social movement rather than a merely anti-theo- 
logical propaganda. In contemporary society 
humanism occupies much the same place. The 
humanist takes up a view which stresses the inherent 
worth of every individual and the desirability of so 
organizing society that every individual can play 
the part within it of which he is capable. In short, 
humanism and a democratic social order are in- 
separable conceptions, and this fact causes the 
humanist to be in antagonism to any caste or 
privilege which makes against social democracy. 
His attitude towards a priestly caste is not dictated 
fundamentally by his particular beliefs concerning 
theological sacerdotalism, but it is dictated by the 
extent to which priests usurp a privileged position 
in order to indoctrinate the masses of people with 
views antagonistic to democratic development. 

In England and Scotland the whole matter is 
further complicated by the existence of an estab- 
lished Church. Ecclesiastical establishment today 
probably means far less than at any time since the 
sixteenth century. The Enabling Act of 1919 dele- 
gated many functions to the Church Assembly 


and the Church is very largely a self-governing, 


corporation. Indeed, on the side of the Church 
there is little to complain about concerning Par- 
liamentary interference, although some might con- 
sider that Church affairs would be better managed if 
Parliament did interfere a little more. Yet within 
society at large a peculiar psychology is created 
which gives to dignitaries of the established 
Church a place of especial power. Whatever may 
be their basic qualifications, their opinions secure a 
respectful hearing in the Press or on the BBC. 
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Democracy and the Priestly Caste 


O’SULLIVAN 


Within society, they lay claim to certain prerogatives 
which make against a common democracy. AIl- 
though old endowments have lost considerably in 
their net value, the payment of leading Churchmen 
is still at a highly generous rate, which puts them 
above the common run of men within the varied 
wage-groups. This fact in turn makes for the 
existence of the Church as a reactionary body 
opposed to social progress or advance. 


Slump In Scholarship 


A glance at these statements will illustrate their 
justification. Any diocesan bishop, provided he can 
string a few words together, is atle to get access to 
the BBC for purposes of religious broadcasting and 
will secure a respectful Press-hearing for his 
Opinions. Yet it is a notorious fact that the intel- 
lectual calibre of the bench of bishops has slumped 
unbelievably during recent years. In an obituary 
of Bishop Kirk of Oxford in 1953 the Church Times 
called attention to this fact and remarked upon the 
extent to which it had created a gap between the 
scholarly Dr Kirk and his fellow bishops. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr Fisher, has written 
no work of note and cannot lay claim to stand 
among creative scholars. When the bishopric of 
London fell vacant early in 1956 an elderly bishop 
from elsewhere was appointed with no apparent 
claims to scholarship and to whom the Manchester 
Guardian referred unkindly as ‘a _ caretaker’. 
Whatever other work he may have done, the 
present Bishop of London has shown no apparent 
leanings to scholarship or learning of any kind. 
The same story might be repeated again and again 
throughout the country. Yet it is these self-same 
figures who represent the cause of religion at the 
microphone or in the Press. The results which 
follow are more than discouraging to the observer. 
Vast approaches have been made in Biblical studies, 
and such names as Goguel, Guignebert, or Kirsopp 
Lake occupy today for the candid inquirer the 
niche occupied by Bauer, Kuenen, or Tiele in the 
generation of Colenso and other English pioneers 
in Biblical learning. The result is that the ignorant 
are confirmed in a conservative ignorance and the 
few who still go to church really believe that the 
orthodox positions have been vindicated intellectu- 
ally. Again, the whole drift of the present time 
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insists that all subjects shall be viewed and read 
over against their social background. Historians of 
the calibre of Tawney or Laski have applied this 
approach with illuminating results to the whole 
field of Church history. [Ecclesiasticism is seen 
from the angle of the relationships which exist 
within an evolving society. The reason that the 
subject is never expounded from this angle by 
episcopal leaders possibly does not, rest within a 
conspiracy of silence. On the contrary, it is protably 
due to a sheer ignorance of the fact that such an 
approach exists at all. Certainly the late Arch- 
bishop Garbett tried to tackle the problems of 
Marxism, but it cannot be claimed that his results 


were either successful or authoritative. 


One of the results which arises from ecclesiastics 
securing this privileged position within society is 
to be seen in the further claims which they make 
to prerogatives not enjoyed by the ordinary person. 
Certain obvious matters stand forth such as the 
privilege accorded to the Churches in the matter 
of the schools which they control. Another issue 
is raised by the exemption of ecclesiastical buildings 
from rates and the allowing of rating concessions to 
the houses of the clergy. This is permitted under 
the 1955 Act and few local councils have refused 
to set in terms of the permission. Apparently, it 
sometimes extends to dwellings occupied by the 
bishop and other non-parochial clergy, so that 
houses or flats which are solely private residences 
secure relief in the local rates payable upon them. 
The radio is an obvious field for ecclesiastical 
privilege; the position of the bishops in the House 
of Lords is merely another illustration of the same 
fact. It cannot be denied that they speak and 
vote upon matters which go beyond narrowly 
Church issues and, as peers, they have a perfect 
right to do so. Nor can it be denied that their vote 
is usually upon the more reactionary side and 
tends in favour of a class basis to society. Yet, 
within a democracy, it is impossible to understand 
why one group of people should be so privileged 
in this way and allowed to usurp certain legal 
functions which should be discharged in a demo- 
cratic manner. Whether by practical result or by 
force of example, it is yet another instance of the 
anti-democratic attitude which must be germinated 
once a priestly caste is allowed to function within 
society by its own right. 

A glance at the payment of clergy likewise affords 
room for reflection. Vicars receive a minimum, 
which varies from place to place, of £550 or £600 
per annum. This is usually accompanied by a free 


house with its rates paid, their expenses and the 
like, while quite a few livings extend to a sum well 
above the minimum and a small number are worth 
over £1,000 per annum. Curates range usually from 
£430 per annum upwards and again a free house is 
sometimes among the prerogatives. The higher 
clergy are extremely well-paid and in some cases 
it is impossible to get at exact figures. At times 
the remuneration is able to stretch to membership 
of expensive West-end clubs and the more costly 
type of vacation. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
is paid £7,500 perannum. This is accompanied by 
a flat in Lambeth Palace which is apparently rent 
and rates free, the rates being paid by the Church 
Commissioners. Apparently, there is a rating relief 
upon the archbishop’s apartment. The Bishop of 
London is paid at the rate of £100 a week, and, 
once again, this seems to include free accommo- 
dation. These figures give cause to think and 
suggest a background to life which is far removed 
from that of the common man. When, recently, 
Dr Fisher deplored others discussing the re- 
muneration which they should receive, he was 
exhibiting the vast gap between his own economic 
background and that possessed by the ordinary 
man. In short, the headquarters direction of the 
Church is something which is remote from common 
life and bound therefore to steer into narrowly 
conservative ways of thought and action. 


Affront to Democracy 


A general conclusion is permitted that these 
trends clearly make against democratic ways of 
life. They suggest a caste background to the social 
order, with all that class division rooted in economic 
differentiation can imply. At the present time the 
case for disestablishment and disendowment has 
taken a new direction. A century ago it was argued 
out against a background of civil and religious liberty 
within the political relationships of individuals. 
The scene has changed enormously and it is now 
seen as a necessary social step in the evolution of a 
democratic society which cannot permit anti- 
democratic pressure groups to befog the issues 
which it must face. A formal recognition of the 
legal and social existence of a priestly caste is an 
affront to democracy. This is more than a dispute 
within political terms and conceptions. It is an 
affront to the humanism of which democracy is the 
valid social and political conception. For this 
reason the recognized existence of a State Church 
is something which should no longer be tolerated 
within contemporary society. 
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Machines 


by F. 





H. 





Like Men 


GEORGE 


Machines can be designed to think, learn, 
remember, and even reproduce their own kind 


YBERNETICS, which is widely known as 

the parent of Automation, is the theory that 

machines and human organisms are not 
essentially different, and that if you can make 
complicated machinery, you may _ study such 
machines and learn more about human behaviour 
in the process. 

When we say that machine activities are not 
essentially different from human activities, we mean 
to refer to that certain class of highly-complicated 
and self-controlled systems that work on the 
principle of negative feedback, where part of the 
output is fed back into the machine as input. The 
best known examples of this kind of complicated 
machinery are digital computers; but we would 
not want to say that, so far, there is any machine 
in existence which can do ai// that a human can do. 
On the other hand, there is no reason to suppose 
that we shall not ultimately be in a position to 
build machines capable of emulating humans in all 
things, even being constructed from materials of 
which humans are made. 

Let us now try and see what in fact can be done 
at this stage and what we might expect to be done 
in the near future. In the process we shall try and 
indicate how these advances will help us towards 
an understanding of human behaviour. 

As far as hardware machines are concerned, there 
exist only bits and pieces of working models, and 
few simple beginnings in the shape of Dr Grey 
Walter’s Tortoises. These have proved of the 
greatest interest and value to those who have 
actually worked with them, in that they suggest 
further experiments and other more complex 
models. 

Dr Uttley at the National Physics Laboratory, 
and Dr Ashby at Gloucester, have also contributed 
useful models of behaviour. They show how the 
process of perceiving and classifying information 
can be carried out in a manner which closely 
resembles the way human beings see, interpret, and 
memorize information, and how purposive activity 
can be mimicked quite easily in the machine. 

While these human-like models are being con- 
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Presenting a chess problem to an electronic com- 
puter, the machine mated in two moves and took 
fifteen minutes to do so (reproduced from ‘Man 
Unlimited’, published by Jonathan Cape) 


structed, there is a wealth of mathematical theory 
which has been developed, and which bears on 
behaviour. This theory supplies mathematical 
models which are called ‘Paper Machines *, which 
effectively include the designs of the machines 
referred to above, although those machines were 
constructed empirically and themselves helped to 
suggest the subsequent mathematical generalizations. 

The theoretical machines have been invaluable. 
They have shown that even reproduction can be 
carried out by a machine. This is the work of the 
great American mathematician Professor von 
Neumann, who reduced the problem of reproduction 
to its essential mathematical features, and by 
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finding a mathematical solution he showed that 
such a design was in fact possible. This means that 
a machine could be built, and that granted it was 
supplied with the right materials could reproduce 
its own structure, even making its offspring more 
complicated than itself. The offspring machine 
could repeat this procedure. Of course, such a 
machine would be very large and complicated and 
expensive to build, and this is why the results 
remain at the theoretical level. 

This example has been of some genetic interest, 
and this itself bears on psychology, since what we 
inherit in the way of body-structure certainly 
influences the function of the body and so influences 
our total behaviour patterns. 


The Storage System 


So far the most interesting results obtained from 
theoretical machine studies are those suggesting 
the method by which humans take in the information 
they subsequently store, and generalize upon, in 
order to perform such acts as recognition. Recog- 
nition and perception can be assumed to depend on 
the existing state of affairs at any instant, coupled 
with the state of the storage system. The machines, 
probably in the same way as humans, will depend 
on the state of the storage system rather than 
merely what has been stored, since different items 
in the permanent store will have different values 
for the machine. 

The relative recency of the items stored will also 
have an effect upon the amount of influence the 
storage will have on the recognition of external 
states. Recognizing a person will depend not only 
on having classified his particular properties, but 
also on those properties having had ‘ value’ for 
the machine, so that they are easily obtainable to 
make correct responses quickly and efficiently. 
Machines can be built to do just this. 

What does the phrase ‘ having value ’ mean with 
respect to a machine? We say of humans that they 
have values which influence their future course of 
action, their judgments and decisions in thousands 
of different ways. Machines can be said to have 
values in much the same way. This is because the 
machine has a selector system which reinforces 
certain of its input-output connections and inhibits 
others, some perhaps remaining relatively neutral. 
Some input-output lines are built into the machine, 
and these are all ones that are reinforced, because 
they have been elected over generations by con- 
siderations of survival, and transmitted genetically. 

In the machine, of course, this process will not 


run over generations, but will simply be part of its 
basic construction. Then all the other input-output 
connections of which the machine is capable are 
made as a result of experience. These input-output 
lines set up by experience and which are closely 
associated with the built-in ones will be reinforced, 
and those not closely associated, or actively in 
opposition, will be erased. This is what our moti- 
vational system does by _ systematic selection. 
Although this process is complicated, it can be 
reproduced in machine form. Briefly we say the 
value of the response is proportional to its degree 
of reinforcement. 

Many more aspects of human behaviour can also 
be so reproduced, and we can mention here only 
the acts of thinking and perhaps also of imagining, 
together with the acts of learning, which are basic 
to human behaviour and allow machines to deal 
with all sorts of new situations. Memory is es- 
pecially easy in that it involves the sort of storage 
system we find in a digital computer. Now the 
designers of machines want to collect as much 
information as possible about the way humans 
operate to see if the machine can imitate them, or 
if the machines they have will already perform the 
human-like act in terms of the principles already 
built into them. 

Having gone so far in building such human-like 
machines, it is well known that the designs will be 
useful for the automatic control of much machinery. 
This means that the work is very unlikely to be 
wasted. The digital computer is the nearest existing 
thing in hardware to a thinking machine. It can 
certainly perform very complex operations of calcu- 
lation, both mathematical and logical, as well as 
perceive and store information, and responds by 
printing out answers on its output tape. 


Machine Breakdowns 


It has often been objected that digital computers 
are too slave-like to be compared in any way to 
humans, but this is being somewhat unfair to the 
computer, because although its activities are limited, 
this is, in part, because we treat it like a slave. 
After all, even the stupidest organism generally has 
the opportunity to move around and enjoy varied 
stimulation over many years, whereas the computer 
has no means of locomotion and is shut up in a 
room, where it is regularly made to perform the 
same routine sort of tasks. Computers can play 
chess and other games, and given better receptive 
systems, or by punching more varied inputs on the 
tape, as well as greatly extending the memory of 
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the computer and giving it the means of locomotion, 
we should be in a better position to assess the 
degree of fancifulness involved in comparing it to 
a human being. 

From the psychologist’s point of view, the work 
on theoretical machines is liable to prove most 
useful, although they are still in the early stages of 
development. The clinical psychologist and the 
psychiatrist will be especially interested in the 
problem of how such machines break down. What 
is it about them that makes them go wrong? Is it 
the timing of impulses through the machine? Can 





it be the selective motivational system failing to 
operate properly? These suggestions are only a 
crude beginning, but we can systematically investi- 
gate the effects in the machine of introducing all 
the various kinds of error, or studying the results 
on the value system of an unusual input condition. 
This is the rough equivalent of the effect of unusual 
environments on human beings. 

It is early days yet, but there is good reason to 
suppose that by the construction and careful study 
of human-like machines many of our outstanding 
psychological problems will ultimately be solved. 





Birth Control Comes to Asia 


by ROLAND CAMBERTON 


Catholicism is the chief obstacle to birth control in the West, 


but the religions of the East offer no such doctrinal objections 


HE Fifth International Con- 

ference on Planned Parent- 

hood was held in Tokyo in 
October, 1955. The Report of the 
Proceedings, a volume of 314 
pages (published by the Inter- 
national Planned Parenthood 
Federation, 69 Eccleston Square, 
London, SW1), contains a mass 
of varied information, much of 
it technical but much of it also 
of wide general interest. 

The choice of Tokyo as the 
meeting-place was appropriate. 
The population problem is world- 
wide but is most pressing in the 
* under-developed ’ countries, par- 
ticularly those of Asia. Japan, 
though not a typical ‘ under- 
developed’ country, has faced 
the problem in an acute form 
and has replied with a dramatic 
absence of equivocation. The 
Japanese, having renounced mili- 
tarism and the hope of territorial 
expansion, have taken the. lead 
in a programme of population 
control. Abortion and steriliza- 
tion, in addition to contraception, 
have produced a decline in the 
birth-rate. 

However, abortion is a crude 
substitute for contraception, and 
the Japanese representatives at 
the conference stressed their de- 
sire for a rapid increase in edu- 
cation for planned parenthood— 
in other words, for the spread 
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of contraceptive knowledge and 
facilities. Most other Asian and 
‘under-developed’ countries are, 
however hesitantly, moving in the 
same direction. In Egypt, for 
instance, where the population is 
increasing at the rate of about 
400,000 per year, the standard of 
living of the majority must fall 
below the level of bare subsistence 
unless present trends are reversed. 
Since 1952 Egyptian leaders have 
declared their support for a 
birth-control policy. 


No Doctrinal Opposition 


Some Moslem religious schol- 
ars have adapted their interpre- 
tations of Islamic teaching to the 
changing spirit and needs of their 
countries. Whereas in 1937 the 
Fatwa— official interpretation of 
the Koran ’—stipulated that birth 
control might be practised only 
for the protection of the health 
of mothers, a number of Ulumas 
are now accepting the view that 
‘Islam permits birth control in 
the interest of society and for the 
welfare of the individual ’. 

A paper read by Dr C. P. 
Blacker contains a note on the 
attitude of other religions to 
contraception: 


I learned from Lady Rama Rau, 
Dr Radhakrishnan, and others in 
Bombay that there was no doctrinal 
opposition to the principles of birth 


control in Hindu philosophy, despite 
the position adopted by the widely 
revered Mahatma Gandhi... That 
birth control is not contrary to 
essential Shinto and Buddhist pre- 
cepts, or at any rate not more con- 
trary than is the practice of abortion, 
I infer from the sponsorship of this 
conference. I am not clear about 
the position of Jewry or about that 
of the Greek and Russian Orthodox 
Churches. These may well succeed 
in clarifying their positions in the 
next five years. 

The opposition of the Roman 
Catholic Church is the chief 
obstacle to population control in 
parts of Europe, notably in 
Italy, and in Latin America. 
Despite its vast spaces and 
resources, Latin America—with a 
population of 175,000,000, which 
is expected to double in about 
thirty years—face a situation in 
many ways similar to that of the 
‘ under-developed’ countries of 
Asia. 


Some years ago, it is interesting 
to note, upper-class women in 
Puerto Rico resorted to steriliza- 
tion, though the operation was at 
the time hazardous and ex- 
pensive. They still wanted to go 
to confession; and since steriliza- 
tion constituted only one ‘sin’ 
only one visit to the confessional 
was necessary to obtain absolu- 
tion, whereas the use of contra- 
ceptives would have entailcd a 
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constant series of confessions. 
A public discussion of sterilization 
led to a pastoral letter which 
warned that a sterilized woman 
would not be admitted to com- 
munion ‘ unless she has sincerely 
repented ’. 

Birth control is of course un- 
natural: as unnatural as the use 
of anesthetics. Moreover, until 
recently in all societies numbers 
represented wealth and power, 
and fertility was the prerequisite 
of survival. Now the deep in- 
stincts and traditions ranged 
against population planning have 
been reinforced by political con- 
siderations. The Soviet Union 
and most other Communist 
countries have aligned themselves 
with the Roman Catholic Church 
in refuting the need for birth 
control in principle and _ sup- 
pressing it in practice. China, 
however, is beginning to follow 
the general Asian movement 
towards a birth-control policy. 
Her population is already so 
vast and increasing so rapidly 
that her numerical preponderance 
will in any case not be affected. 

There is a_ significant con- 
nection between limitation of 
births and a genuine neutralism 
in politics. Japan is the most 
striking example of a country 
which can undertake population 
planning because it no longer 
seeks international power. India, 
as the leading exponent of neutra- 
lism, has every reason to act 
similarly. 


The Humanist Case 


The pioneers of birth control 
tended to base their arguments 
on the rights and welfare of the 
individual. It is typical of the 
present age that national and 
social policy has become the 
criterion. The _ birth-control 
movement is as a result gaining 
ground in the Asian and ‘ under- 
developed’ countries. But the 
new criterion has its dangers. 
The Communists and Catholics 
contend that the world’s land 
and resources, more efficiently 
exploited, can eventually support 
any foreseeable increase in popu- 
lation. What if they should 
prove to be right: are contra- 
ception and sexual freedom to be 
abandoned? The case for birth 


control should rest, not on the 
availability or otherwise of food 
for the teeming billions, but on 
enlightenment and humanism, on 
individual freedom and _ refine- 
ment, on the preference for 
quality rather than quantity. 

In the technical field the Tokyo 
Conference reported much re- 
search and experiment and some 
progress. But the simple oral 
contraceptive of one hundred per 
cent reliability has yet to be 
found. Indeed, there has been no 
real advance in the best contra- 
ceptive technique during the last 
quarter-century. On the other 
hand, research has extended to 
all stages of the reproductive 
process; and it may before long 
be possible to control birth and 
fertility in hitherto unfamiliar 
ways. 


Cheapness and Simplicity 


Meanwhile, contraception in 
its established forms is adequate 
for those with sufficient education 
and means. But it is precisely 
those with insufficient education 
and means who are multiplying 
most rapidly and disastrously. 
Their contraceptive needs are 
such that simplicity, cheapness, 
and immediacy take precedence 
over reliability. In some countries 
women consider it cheaper and 
simpler to have a child than to 
buy a contraceptive. At this 
economic and psychological level 
effective use has been made of 
the ‘salt method’ and _ the 
‘rhythm method’ in India and 
Pakistan and elsewhere. Sodium 
chloride or ordinary table salt is 
a spermicide: a contraceptive 
wad, pad, or sponge soaked in a 
concentrated solution of table 
salt can be prepared easily and 
at virtually no cost. The ‘ rhythm 
method’ is based on a study of 
the ‘ safe period ’. 

The Tokyo Conference was an 
impressive demonstration of inter- 
nationalism in the fields of sexual 
and social science. The Report 
provides a wide survey of the 
latest information on a fascinating 
variety of topics. Reports from 
the National Family Planning 
Associations are published as an 
appendix. 

We learn, for instance, that 
even in Britain the battle is not 


yet won. So far no steps have 
been taken to carry out the 
recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, which reported in 
1949 that ‘ public policy should 
assume and seek to encourage 
the spread of voluntary parent- 
hood’; and that ‘the giving of 
advice on contraception to mar- 
ried persons who want it should 
be accepted as a duty of the 
National Health Service and the 
existing restrictions on the giving 
of such advice by public authority 
clinics should be removed ’. There 
is still an unsatisfied demand for 
contraceptive knowledge. A 
single short newspaper article 
mentioning that the Family Plan- 
ning Association would answer 
postal inquiries for a fee of two 
shillings brought 3,000 letters in 
reply. 

In Italy the situation is in some 
ways worse than in the ‘ under- 
developed ’ countries. The popu- 
lation has increased by some two 
millions since the end of the War. 
Yet current Italian legislation 
prevents the free dissemination of 
information about any type of 
birth control. Laws passed 
during the Fascist régime are still 
in force. For those who know 
where and how to procure them 
contraceptives are nevertheless 
available. But among the peas- 
ants, particularly in the south, 
the ban is effective. The Italian 
Association for Demographic 
Education, supported by eminent 
intellectuals and public figures, 
has been formed in an effort to 
change the law and public opinion. 


Legal Abortion 


Sweden presents an enlightened 
contrast. The National League 
for Sex Education, with 160,000 
members, works through the 
trade unions, political bodies, 
and the adult education move- 
ment, and receives official sup- 
port. It is now compulsory for 
pharmacists to stock contracep- 
tives, and sex education is part of 
the school curriculum. In 1938 
abortion became legal on medical, 
socio-medical, ethical, and eu- 
genic grounds. 

Sweden is a country whose 
progressive social policies oc- 
casion no surprise. What is 
unexpected and encouraging, in 
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the Report of the Tokyo Con- 
ference, is the news of the 
progress which the birth-control 
movement has made in the Asian 
and ‘ under-developed ’ countries. 
The rapid and_ uncontrolled 


growth of population contributes 
greatly to the danger of war, for 
psychological as much as for 
material reasons. 
all that those who have begun to 
tackle this gigantic problem should 


be successful. Population control 
is the essential foundation for a 
better standard of living in Asia 
and many other parts of the 
world; and equally essential in 
the interests of world peace. 


It concerns us 


Who Was Shakespeare ? 


by BERTRAM JOSEPH 


The Anti-Stratfordian case is critically 
examined by a Shakespearean scholar 


Lawrence rejected the Stratford actor as the 

author of the plays usually ascribed to him, 
insisting instead that they were written by Francis 
Bacon. For the most part, in the first half of the 
eighteenth century Shakespeare, actor and play- 
wright, was admired as one who triumphed despite 
his ignorance of polite learning—an untutored 
child of Nature, whose genius more than compen- 
sated for his transgression of the rules. Gradually, 
however, it became customary to marvel at the 
vast amount of learning and experience exhibited 
in the plays; and while bardolators might rejoice 
at what they regarded as one more aspect of the 
unschooled actor’s genius, it was logically justifiable 
to insist that the very wealth of learning displayed 
was such as could have come only from an author 
of first-class education with a first-hand experience 
of much that was not accessible to a rustic actor. 
And again, in 1848, Bacon was put forward as the 
real author, this time by J. C. Hart, an American. 


[: is nearly two hundred years since Herbert 


A Magic Circle 

Since that date, at one time and another, anti- 
Stratfordians have suggested Roger Manners (fifth 
Earl of Rutland), Edward de Vere (seventeenth Earl 
of Oxford), and William Stanley (sixth Earl of 
Derby). Stanley’s authorship, put forward by Lef- 
ranc in 1919, has been supported by A. W. Titherley 
(Shakespeare’s Identity, 1952) and more recently by 
A. J. Evans, in Shakespeare’s Magic Circle (Arthur 
Barker, 15s). Mr Evans claims that Derby was the 
major spirit in the writing of the plays, but that he 
was joined in the work by a ‘ magic circle’ con- 
sisting of Bacon, Oxford, Rutland, and several of 
the scholars and poets associated with Sir Philip 
Sidney’s sister, Mary, Countess of Pembroke, at her 
husband’s seat, Wilton. 

Whoever is declared to be the real author, the 
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anti-Stratford case always assumes that the plays 
show a deep and wide range of knowledge and an 
experience of professions, countries, and social 
circles not available to a commoner with little 
education. It is conceded that there was an actor, 
William Shakespeare, but not that he wrote the 
plays generally ascribed to him. Nevertheless, 
Shakespeare’s learning does not strike me as 
extraordinary: he shows little that could not have 
been acquired by an intelligent boy with a grammar- 
school education, who continued to satisfy his 
intellectual curiosity by reading and conversation 
when he grew up. 


Small Latin and Less Greek 


Evans declares: ‘ The education of Shakespeare 
as revealed by his works is what every nobleman in 
the times of Elizabeth had an opportunity of ob- 
taining’ (p 14). Like other anti-Stratfordians, he 
does not realize that almost exactly the same 
education in every respect was given to commoners 
in the grammar-schools. This is symptomatic of 
the kind of misunderstanding of the situation by 
anti-Stratfordians such as Evans and Titherley 
which leads Stratfordians to ignore their arguments, 
with their vast masses of detail: for while they 
spend much effort on innumerable minor points 
whose accumulative effect seems overwhelming they 
nevertheless show the most amazing ignorance of 
other points of major importance. 

How much was available to the Elizabethan 
grammar-school boy was no secret to modern 
scholars even before T. W. Baldwin published, in 
William Shakespeare’s Small Latin and Less Greek, 
his minute examination of the curriculum of 
individual schools and of the courses of study given 
privately to the royal family and to noblemen. 

Evans describes Venus and Adonis as ‘ perhaps 
the most cultured and polished epic in the English 
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language, displaying much learning and a deep 
knowledge of Ovid and classical Greek mythology ” 
(p 12). But apart from the fact that the poem is 
certainly not an epic, it does not qualify for the 
epithets ‘ most cultured and polished’. It displays 
no more knowledge of Ovid and classical Greek 
mythology than was available to the average man 
or boy who had passed through a grammar-school 
and knew how to use a commonplace book and 
any of the many encyclopedic works of reference 
available. 


Shared Orthodox Tudor Views 

The assumption that the author of the plays 
must have been a nobleman is as ill-founded, it 
seems to me, as that which gives him great learning. 
Much is made of the fact that his histories show 
strong Lancastrian leanings; but it is a common- 
place of modern Shakespeare criticism, in schools 
as well as universities, that these plays reflect the 
orthodox Tudor interpretation of English history. 
As this ‘ Lancastrian’ view of the Wars of the 
Roses permeates Polydore Vergil and the English 
chroniclers who were used as sources, and as the 
sinfulness of opposition to kings as ‘ God’s deputies ” 
was preached year in, year out, in the official 
Homilies of the Anglican Church, there need be no 
surprise that such ideas could emerge in the writing 
of a commoner. 

I cannot claim to be speaking for all who accept 
the Stratford case, but it seems to me unnecessary 
to postulate a first-hand experience of the many 
activities dealt with in the plays. The poet’s know- 
ledge of law is often exclaimed on; yet in the 
opinion of Lord Campbell, a former Lord Chancel- 
lor, he had no professional experience of a lawyer’s 
office. He is alleged to have travelled widely, 
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Noble contenders for the Bard’s title—the Earl’s of Rutland, Oxford, and Derby 


showing first-hand knowledge of foreign countries; 
and yet he reflects mistakes made in English 
language geography books. 

While anti-Stratfordians pile evidence to prove 
that the author of Hamlet knew Denmark well, 
they have overlooked the fact that the line ‘ And 
smote the sledded Polack on the ice’ can be ex- 
plained by the geography books, where there is 
confusion between Denmark and Danzig: the 
inhabitants of each are called Danskers, and while 
the Danskers of Denmark had not been at war 
with Poland, those of Danzig most certainly had. 

Shakespeare appears to me, not as a man ex- 
ceptional for his learning or his travels or his 
experience, but for his genius as an artist: it is 
the imaginative force of his mind that counts. 
Having myself conversed with natives of various 
foreign towns as one who had been there often, 
when my knowledge was based on reading and maps, 
I have no doubt that a man of the poet’s imagination 
was able to give the atmosphere of first-hand ex- 
perience to much which he knew only from books 
and conversation. 


Spelling His Name 

Anti-Stratfordians make much of the allegation 
that the name of the author of the plays was printed 
in his own day ‘ eare ’, while that of the actor ends 
‘ere’. Titherley declares: ‘the actor spells his 
name (where legible) Shakspere, never Shakespeare ’. 
Yet I find the third and most important signature to 
the actor’s will quite legible as ‘ Shakspeare ’. 

Titherley can read only ‘Shakspe—’; but 
Chambers also finds ‘ are ’ on the end; he, however, 
mentions the opinion of Sir E. M. Thompson, 
that the name originally ended in a contraction 
and that the last three letters were added later. 
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But Evans and Titherley do not even face the fact 
that ‘Shakspeare’ can be read, even though 
Thompson’s opinion strengthens their case. 

I find them equally unsatisfactory in their hand- 
ling of the section of the manuscript play of Sir 
Thomas More, which is generally regarded as in 
the poet’s own hand. This section, known as 
Hand D, contains several letters written in an 
unusual way. Titherley has shown that the same 
peculiarities are present in the handwriting of 
William Stanley; and this is undoubtedly the case. 
But before we can accept this as proof that Stanley 
wrote the plays of Shakespeare we have to take 
into account the fact that in the six known signatures 
of Shakespeare, the actor, the letters a, e, i, m, and p 
are written idiosyncratically as in Hand D, while 
k, 1, and s are similar in each. I feel that the anti- 
Stratfordians must prove that the writer of the 
signatures did not write Hand D before I accept 
Stanley as its author. 

Anti-Stratfordians assert that the illiteracy of the 
Stratford actor is confirmed by his signatures, to 
them the indubitable work of an illiterate writer; 
but as Chambers remarks, ‘ they may seem so to 
those unfamiliar with the “‘ English ” type of hand, 
in which, with some admixture of “‘ Italian ”’ letters, 
and notably the long medial “‘ s ’’, they are written ’. 
Evans and Titherley emphasize the shaky roughness 
of the letters in the signatures in contrast to the 
firm well-formed script of Hand D. But many 
people today who write a firm legible hand descend 
to an illiterate, indecipherable scrawl in their 
signatures; and Titherley’s facsimiles, from which 
Evans works, are in fact (as is recorded in the 
Preface to Shakespeare’s Identity) nothing more 
than tracings of previously existing facsimiles: they 
are most misleading and quite distort the quality 
of the writing. Shakespeare’s signatures are not as 
tremulous as they appear in Titherley’s book. 


Industrious and Ingenious 

It is true that anti-Stratfordians compile so much 
evidence that their case ought to be answered rather 
than ignored. Yet when that evidence comes to be 
examined carefully it is by no means as overwhelming 
as might have been thought. It is because anti- 
Stratfordians are so industrious and ingenious, and 
so blind to what contradicts them, that Strat- 
fordians do not try to explode their arguments 
systematically. At every turn one is met with 
mistakes and assumptions which are not necessarily 
justified. For instance, Evans insists that the two 
references in Shakespeare’s works to Whitsun plays 
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offer proof of Derby’s authorship, because of the 
connection with Chester, where Whitsun plays were 
performed; but he ignores the fact that there is 
record of a Whitsun play in 1583 at Stratford, a 
town which had very strong links with Shakespeare 
the actor. 

Again, noting that Derby matriculated at St 
John’s College, Oxford, he declares it a college 
“noted in those days for its interest in drama’. 
But such records as exist do not show St John’s 
as a home of drama until long after Derby had 
gone down. 

When flaws of this kind are found in so many of 
the arguments and so much of the evidence put 
forward to disprove the authorship of Shakespeare 
the actor I personally am deterred from a systematic 
examination of everything in the anti-Stratford 
books. It seems to me that what I have examined 
justifies me in a refusal to spend a long time merely 
to uncover a host of similar flaws. 


Stratford in No Danger 


Time after time the anti-Stratfordian case in 
individual instances seems convincing, only to fail 
miserably when other points are taken into account. 
For instance, Evans lists a number of place-names 
near Polesworth and on the route from North 
Warwick which are mentioned in the plays, and 
observes that this area was well known to Derby as 
a boy. But Chambers not only has a similar list 
of names from the Stratford area; he states that 
many Shakespearean names occur in Stratford 
documents, and it is hard not to be impressed by 
his statement that the names Fluellen and Bardolfe 
occur in the same list of recusants as that of Shake- 
speare’s father. It is because so many of the anti- 
Stratfordian points can be countered in this way 
that so few experts are induced to reject William 
Shakespeare as the author of the plays. 

If the situation were to change, so that a large 
number of people were convinced that one or other 
of the noblemen mentioned was the author, then it 
would be worth the effort to examine every link in 
the chain as thoroughly as necessary to expose 
mistakes of scholarship and fallacies of reasoning. 
But at the moment there is no danger of the world 
being led, as I think, astray. And as there seems no 
reason why Shakespeare the actor should not have 
been the playwright, in that his work shows out- 
standing genius but no outstanding knowledge or 
experience, anti-Stratfordians are unlikely to win 
many adherents from what might be called the 
orthodox camp. 
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Tea With an Archbishop 


by MOLLY GILMOUR 


and he was a retired one, so perhaps it shouldn’t 

really count. It contained the minimum number 
of words necessary to invite me to tea. 

We had met several times in the park and he had 
stopped just long enough to pat the children’s 
heads, say a word or two, and disappear, his small 
black figure lurching slightly as if blown by gusts 
in whichever direction the wind should choose. 

I accepted the invitation and at the appointed 
time found myself on the doorstep, wondering what 
manner of men, and more probably women, would 
be my fellow guests. The door opened and I was 
ushered by an immaculate maid in black and lace 
cap up the Georgian staircase to what I described 
in my mind as an ante-room—starched cretonne, 
antimacassars, and signed photographs of the 
royal family abounded. I was told to wait, and I 
stood in the middle, not daring to move, far less 
to touch anything. It was all so utterly clean and 
unused. 

Suddenly, making no sound on the thick pile 
carpet, he was there; minus his hat, but otherwise 
just the same as out-of-doors. He shook hands 
rather absently and murmured something which I 
didn’t catch: but he indicated that I was to follow, 
so I did so, expecting to be taken into a drawing- 
room full of people. But no, down the stairs we 
went again, this time turning into the dining-room, 
where I saw, not a room full of people, but an 
exquisite tea-table, laid just for two! My heart 
sank. How was I going to support half an hour, 
or even twenty minutes, of this? He poured out 
tea and fell to eagerly on the hot scones. ‘ Good,’ 
1 thought, ‘ the more he thinks of his tea the less 
he’ll think about me.’ 

He evidently didn’t think at all. The mastication 
of his scone was sufficient occupation for mind and 
body. I would have been wise to let matters rest, 
but I couldn’t stand the silence and fell back on 
the usual gambits one employs when talking to a 
newcomer in a place. He nodded, and his eye 
roved the table as if planning which of the 
dainty morsels should next fall a victim to his 
appetite. 

I began desperately to talk about the children. 
‘Do they go to school?’ he asked, and ‘ Where 


] HAVE had only one letter from an archbishop, 


do you take them to church?’ Oh dear, surely 
he shouldn’t do that—retired as he was—but 
there was no time! The archiepiscopal eye was 
upon me. 

At least, I thought, for one moment he’s more 
interested in me than his tea-cake. He didn’t wait 
for an answer. I had become a member of his 
flock—something he could cope with. 

‘ Are you one of those terrible people who never 
go to church at all?’ My eyes were on the dazzling 
silver tea-tray, the rich and costly furnishings, the 
wonderful carpet, and my courage rose. ‘ Yes’, I 
said, ‘I am—if they are so terrible’. He had 
secured a slice of chocolate cake during my con- 
fusion. 

Of course, it was to him an elementary, almost 
text-book, conversation; to me it was an occasion 
as unique as it was unprecedented, and, having 
risen, I had to go on. 


Visions of the Church Parade 


‘You see’, I continued, ‘I was brought up in a 
vicarage, so I had plenty of opportunity to see how 
full of hypocrisy church life can be. My father was 
one of the best men I ever knew, but even he was 
hard put to it at times to reconcile what he had 
to preach with what he had to condone.’ 

Visions of the church parade at one of my 
father’s more fashionable cures arose before my 
mind’s eye. ‘ No one has ever given a satisfactory 
answer to the problem of an all-loving God who 
orders and ordains everything for the best but 
allows the appalling suffering...’ I trailed off; 
that eye was on me once again. 

* I think’, he said, ‘ if you read the New Testament 
you can get clues.” He cast a glance at the maca- 
roons. ‘Clues’, he repeated, and gazed out of the 
window; and then, even more raptly, ‘One must 
have the necessary faith and love.’ 

I couldn’t go on. My bolt, such as it was, had 
been shot; and apart from being unable to think 
of a good thrust, I didn’t want to hurt him. He 
looked old and tired. I was relieved that he pushed 
back his chair and rose. He took me into the 
garden. ‘You can get out this way,’ he said, 
‘by my private door.’ I said good-bye, thanked 
him, and slipped out into the unsanctified air. 
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HUMAN TYPES, by Ray- 
mond Firth (Nelson, 8s 6d). This 
new and revised edition of one of 
the best popular introductions to 
social anthropology is more than 
welcome, and Professor Firth has 
considerably expanded the origi- 
nal bibliography to include many 
recent publications. The field 
covered is very wide and includes 
some topics of extremely practical 
interest. For example, those who 
defend racial segregation take the 
view that Africans are inferior in 
mental capacity to the white races. 
They point to the fact that the 
average weight of the African 
brain is less than that of the 
average European brain. There 
are differences of size, type, and 
rate of growth which are some- 
times adduced as evidence of 
inferiority. Professor Firth holds, 
however, that no valid relation- 
ship between the anatomy and 
the psychological capacity of 
different races has yet been 
established. In any case, the so- 
called intelligence tests leave a 
great deal to be desired and much 
better methods will have to be 
devised before any very positive 
conclusions can be reached. ‘It 
is absurd’, he writes, ‘at this 
stage of our knowledge to assert 
that we have proof that any 
particular group of people, such 
as the Australian aborigines or 
the South African Bantu, are, by 
the nature of their minds, forever 
precluded from taking advantage 
of education and from reaching 
the cultural level which we have 
attained.’ 

Among the many interesting 
facts which anthropology has 
brought to light is the universality 
of the family. Neither polygamy 
nor ignorance of biological father- 
hood deprives the child of the 
parent relationship which modern 
psychologists regard as so vital. 
On the question of religion, 
Professor Firth believes that poly- 
theism is primitive and that the 
attempts in some quarters to 
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A native of New Guinea 
(from ‘Human Types’ ) 


establish the priority of mono- 
theism are largely based on a 
misunderstanding of such con- 
cepts as the All-father. The 
attempts of sociologists to find a 
common denominator in social 
rules, thus providing a basis for 
absolute morality, have not met 
with much success, apart from 
the formulation of extremely 
abstract general principles. 





PHILOSOPHY 





PRACTICAL REASON AND 
MORALITY: A Study of Im- 
manuel Kant’s Foundations for 
the Metaphysics of Morals, by 
A. R. C. Duncan (Nelson, 18s). 
Commentaries on Kant would 
fill a library and they differ 
considerably about what Kant 
intended to say. This would not 
be so odd if they all agreed that 
he expressed himself badly, but 
even here they are divided. Some 
translators find him ‘ uncouth 
and obscure ’; others declare that 
he wrote surprisingly well. That 


Books 


a thinker should attain such 
eminence, although no one can 
be quite sure of what he meant, 
is enough to make the general 
reader turn away impatiently, and 
yet he would be wrong. Whatever 
may be the judgment on Kant’s 
system as a whole it contains 
rich insights and is a powerful 
stimulus to inquiry. 

The book under review deals 
with Kant’s ethical ideas. These 
were crystallized in the famous 
Categorical Imperative, usually 
expressed in the general formula: 
* Act only on that maxim whereby 
thou canst at the same time will 
that it should become universal 
law.’ This has been stated in 
four different ways, hence the 
confusion in interpreting it. Kant’s 
problem was to seek a rule which 
resolved the apparent conflict 
between duty and interest. He 
was looking for a moral law 
which ought to be obeyed whether 
it clashed with our interests or 
not. Morality is possible if our 
motives can be purely rational. 
This, of course, carries us into 
metaphysics—the very thing that 
most modern philosophers are 
trying to avoid. Professor Duncan 
has offered a new interpretation 
of Kant’s short treatise Found- 
ations for the 
Morals. He rejects the more 
usual view that it is primarily an 
ethical treatise intended to be 
used as a rule of conduct, and 
holds that the Categorical Im- 
perative merely expresses what 
obligation is. The question of 
what Kant himself meant is of 
specialized interest, but to raise 
it carries us into the central prob- 
lems of traditional philosophy. 


DESCARTES’ RULES FOR 
THE DIRECTION OF THE 
MIND, by Harold J. Joachim 
(Allen & Unwin, 10s 6d). The 
late Professor Joachim delivered 
a series of lectures on Descartes 
some twenty years ago, but 
although they were fully written 
out the manuscript was accident- 
ally destroyed. Professor Errol E. 
Harris has endeavoured to re- 
construct these lectures from 
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notes, and it will be generally 
agreed that he has made a good 
job of it. He remarks, somewhat 
wistfully, that ‘ the contemporary 
idiom in Anglo-Saxon philosophy 
is so utterly different from that in 
which Joachim wrote and thought 
only twenty years ago that many 
students may question the value 
of this publication ’. This almost 
contradicts the statement in the 
publisher’s blurb that these lec- 
tures have been ‘ long awaited "— 
although it is literally true that a 
considerable time has_ elapsed 
since they were delivered. 

The kind of philosophy which 
interested Joachim’s generation is 
out of fashion today and one of 
the most influential of recent 
philosophical books, Professor 
Gilbert Ryle’s The Concept of 
Mind, is an attack on Cartesianism. 
Yet the fact that Descartes still 
needs to be attacked shows that 
he is worth trying to understand. 
The value of this study of Des- 
cartes’ famous ‘ method’ is that 
it is a lucid and critical exposition 
of one of the most formative 
systems of European thought. In 
a Foreword, Sir David Ross pays 
a high tribute to Joachim’s 
scholarship and skill. He reminds 
us that T. S. Eliot was his pupil 
at Merton College and _ bore 
testimony to the luminous style 
of his writing. 
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JESUS IN ROME, by Robert 
Graves and Joshua Podro (Cas- 
sell, 8s 6d). The authors of The 
Nazarene Gospel Restored have 
now written an Epilogue carrying 
their speculations to even! more 
daring heights. They suggest 
that although Jesus was crucified 
he survived the ordeal because 
the Roman guards mistook his 
coma for death. The belief in 
his miraculous resurrection is 
derived from his purely physical 
reappearance to the Apostles. So 
far the theory is not particularly 
novel, but the next step is to 
explain Paul’s conversion on the 
road to Damascus by a bodily 
encounter with Jesus. The 
mystery of the whereabouts of 
Jesus in the next twenty years is 
unsolved, but St Ignatius wrote 


to the Smyrnzans not earlier 
than AD 70 that he ‘ both knew 
and believed’ Jesus to be still 
alive and in the flesh. A passage 
from Suetonius’s Twelve Cesars, 
reporting disturbances in Rome 
‘at the instigation of Chrestus’, 
is compared with an early Tal- 
mudic account that the Messiah 
was seen among beggars at the 
gate of Rome. 

The authors contend that 
Chrestus was a synonym for 
Christus, and that if Jesus were 
still alive he would have a strong 
motive for visiting the enemy 
citadel in order to fulfil a prophecy 
about the Messiah. No one 
would suppose that the evidence 
put forward is other than ex- 
tremely thin, but the combination 
of Jewish and classical scholarship 
makes this little book fascinating 
reading. Orthodox Christians 
will no doubt dismiss it with 
contempt, and they could hardly 
do otherwise without destroying 
their own case. What subse- 
quently happened to Jesus is left 
an open question, and the book 
concludes with a discussion of 
various non-Christian accounts 
of the appearance of Jesus in 
India and his burial by St 
Thomas at Srinagar. 


G. K. CHESTERTON: An 
Anthology, Selected with an Intro- 
duction, by D. P. Wyndham 
Lewis. (World’s Classics; Oxford 
University Press, 7s). Chesterton 
was first and foremost a religious 
apologist, and it is unlikely that 
he would have quarrelled with 
this description. It is curious 
that, although the Catholic re- 
vival, of which he and Belloc 
were forerunners in this country. 
has gained considerable impetus 
since his conversion in 1925, his 
work should have suffered an 
eclipse. In a fervent panegyric 
Mr Wyndham Lewis makes very 
extravagant claims about Chester- 
ton’s survival value, but it can 
hardly be said that the selections 
in this anthology give him much 
support. The rhetorical purple 
is out of harmony with the 
contemporary mood, and it is 
all too easy to see through the 
verbal tricks which Chesterton 
gaily employed. 

Yet, as H. G. Wells once re- 


marked, it is impossible to 
quarrel with him; and perhaps 
the reason is that he does not 
write about a recognizable world. 
His romantic conception of the 
Catholic Church has little relation 
to historical fact, and his carica- 
ture of science is no longer 
amusing now that the progress of 
science is a matter of life and 
death. He lived in a world of 
fantasy because the world he was 
most interested in belonged to 
the poets. Some of his poetry 
may well find a place in future 
anthologies and it is a pity that 
Mr Wyndham Lewis gave so 
much space to ephemeral prose. 





BIOGRAPHY 


THE STRANGE CASE OF 
THOMAS WALKER, by Frida 
Knight (Lawrence & Wishart, 
21s). The title with its familiar 
allure and the author’s artistic 
approach to her historical por- 
trait should help many readers to 
widen their knowledge and sense 
of wonder. Less than two cen- 
turies ago we meet a Manchester 
cotton merchant, eminent and 
altogether admirable. At the end 
of the story, after a long perse- 
cution which used the weapons of 
smear, boycott, and trial for 
alleged treason, we see him broken 
both financially and in health. 
Such was the power of the then 
‘idolaters of authority’ when 
they chose to turn nasty. As 
Walker himself wrote of these 
Church and King Club Tories: 
‘I almost hourly feel every 
species of malignity which it is 
possible either to devise or 
execute.’ 

He was first disliked as one-of 
those radicals who refused to 
contemplate only the bright side 
of the Industrial Revolution. But 
the pre-Jacobin ‘eighties turned 
into the decade of press-gang and 
hoodlums; dislike festered into 
witch-hunting frenzy which in- 
evitably conjures up MacCarthy- 
ism. 

Thomas Walker appears hardly 
less a distinguished martyr for 
freedom than Sir John Eliot of 
the Petition of Right. Yet 
Professor G. D. H. Cole’s fore- 
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word states that he is not even 
given his place in the D.N.B. 
Mrs Knight has at last done him 
Justice—and done it very well. 


THE PENICILLIN MAN, by 
John Rowland (Lutterworth 
Press, 9s 6d). This clear ex- 
position of the work of Alexander 
Fleming, written primarily for 
boys, gives a picture of Fleming’s 
youth and the way in which he 
became a doctor. The “ scientist 
is carrying on a struggle with the 
forces that are inside Nature’, 
and this book shows something 
of the exacting and yet exciting 
work of a dedicated man of 
science. Fleming said that the 
greatest need for scientists was 
vision. ‘ Unless they have vision, 
they can do comparatively little 
with their formule.’ 

We see the young man starting 
his scientific research with a 
comparatively minor thing, acne; 
and his progress to the idea of 
immunization, the prevention of 
gangrene in wounds, the dis- 
covery of lysozyme and eventually 
of penicillin. It should interest 
and inspire any boy with an 
inclination towards medical re- 
search. 





POETRY 





THE INHERITORS, POEMS 
1948-55, by Richard Church 
(Heinemann, 10s 6d). True 
poems are here produced from 
the early third stage of a life’s 
journey which is not commonly 
productive of them. Mr Church 
has lived through enough intel- 
lectualia ‘to trust no university, 
no book’. But he can trust the 
child beneath the man—the evoc- 
ative smell of chrysanthemums 
which once twitched his nose in 
the quest for truth. He can trust 
himself also to a genuine poem 
of sentiment, so astringently free 
from sentimentalism, in parting 
from an old exacting friend—his 
cat. He has indeed a most sure 
touch, quizzical and mellow, 
superbly exemplified in ‘ A Flaw 
in Time ’. 

A mind and heart are finely 

.. blended and to the double purpose 
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of interpreting the matter of 
Nature and of history. Mr 
Church is a naturalist in his 
accurate observation of detail: 
the streaked yellow and green of 
a celandine petal, the splendid 
isolation of a ragwort colony. He 
is also a _ historian who can 
extend his day back to Virgil and 
hear the sonnet ‘ sounded down 
the centuries through Dante, 
Cavalcante, Petrarch ’. 





| PSYCHOLOGY 





WOMEN AND SOMETIMES 
MEN, by Florida Scott-Maxwell 
(Routledge & Kegan Paul, 15s). 
Mrs Maxwell has expanded her 
talks first given on the Third 
Programme into an examination 
of the changed position of women 
today; she considers the Jungian 
theory, well known to students 
of psychology but perhaps less 
familiar to the general public, of 
the conflicts between the mascu- 
line and the feminine that exist 
in a woman’s own nature. *‘ Man 
only becomes wholly masculine 
when he is in possession of his 
own femininity’, and the con- 
verse is true of women. 

Women’s new freedom is clear, 
but what of its effect on men? 
‘ All her energies were expended 
in furthering his well-being’; 
this is now much less the case. 
The relations between men and 
women must always provide a 
theme vital and fascinating to 
both, and this book interests, 
provokes, and stimulates to a 
further concern. 


PSYCHIC SURGEON, by 
Jesse Thomas (Arthur Barker, 
15s). This account of a psychic 
surgeon who operates not upon 
the physical body but upon the 
etheric, directed while in trance 
by a German surgeon dead for 
some fifty years, is certainly 
most unusual. The author writes 
in a simple straightforward man- 
ner and claims to have healed 
many. A number of people must 
disbelieve entirely in such meth- 
ods; others are no doubt fervent 
believers. An unbiased reader 
gains the impression of indubi- 





There is 
a genuine scientific problem of 
psycho-somatic relation in disease, 
and it is possible to interpret 
along this scientific line without 
any blue-sky intrusion. 


table success at times. 





| ARCHAOLOGY | 





THE SCYTHIANS, by Tamara 
Talbot Rice (Thames & Hudson, 
21s). One after another during 
the last fifty years they have been 
enticed out of the shadows into 
some clarity of vision—these 
ancient peoples—Cretans, Hit- 
tites, Etruscans. Now, thanks to 
Mrs Talbot Rice, whose book 
could hardly be bettered, the 
Scythians also are placed firmly 
and appetizingly on the map. 
Successive chapters deal with 
Background, People, Tombs and 
Worldly Goods. But the high 
point of interest is the art, with 
its intrinsic beauty and far-flung 
influence. It is par excellence an 
art of animal form. ‘ Real and 
imaginary, probable and _alto- 
gether unlikely beasts jostle and 
confront each other, intertwine 
and intermix with such exuberant 
abandonment and venom that a 
new, unexpected and unexplored 
world unfolds before us.’ The 
stag from Kostromskaya Stanitza, 
c 600 Bc, is indeed a world 
masterpiece and is becoming 
almost as widely known as the 
Altamira bison. : 

The Scythian legacy was a rich 
one, extending far in time and 
space. To the West, through the 
Sarmatians, it entered Scandi- 
navian and Celtic art, being 
visible as late as the Sutton Hoo 
purse lid. Eastwards—contrary 
to the idea of an always self- 
sufficient China—the Han dragon 
became ‘twisted into an _ al- 
together Scythian posture ’. 

The book is one of a new 
series edited by Dr Glyn Daniel: 
it is well-produced, with 62 plates 
and 70 figures. 








Two Novels of Mexico: The Flies, 
The Busses, ty M. Azuela, reviewed 
last month, ts published in this 
country by the Cambridge University 
Press for the University of California 
Press. 
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‘ AN is the great and true 
AY) Ess wrote Sir 

Thomas Browne as he 
joined in the witch-hunt that was 
a popular pastime of his day. 
Writing three centuries later, 
Canon Raven (English Natura- 
lists from Neckham to Ray) des- 
cribed the author of Religio 
Medici as one equally at home 
in the book of Nature and 
the book of Revelation. Such 
things were possible in an age 
of transition: they are less so 
today. 

Though some still claim that 
science and religion (revealed) 
are but complementary forms of 
knowledge, to many more 
Browne’s amphibian man looks 
more like divided man, with the 
two halves pulling opposite ways. 
The Church of Rome apart, 
Revelation has been steadily 
losing ground and a new syn- 
thesis of man is needed. 


Doublethink 


Cardinal Newman was in this 
country perhaps the last thinker 
of any eminence to defend a 
double standard of truth. In 
two recent talks (‘The Night 
Battle’ and ‘ The Logic of the 
Heart ’) which only lack of space 
has prevented my noticing here 
before, Mr J. W. Cameron of 
Leeds University dealt at some 
length with his ideas on the 
subject. Newman, Mr Cameron 
explained, wished to distinguish 
between two modes of reasoning, 
one which the scientist and 
historian employ, another—ap- 
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Double Standard 


by A. D. COHEN 





| ON THE AIR | 





parently a reasoning without the 
aid of reason—that points to 
God. On the evidence of the 
physical world Newman concedes 
that atheism is ‘ philosophically 
as consistent ’ as the doctrine of 
a creative and governing power. 
‘Reflection on conscience’ he 
argues, however, ‘leads us to 
affirm the existence of a trans- 
cendent judge’, and this he 
considers to be the essence of 
faith. Mr Cameron, for his part, 
saw nothing self-contradictory in 
asserting the existence of cons- 
cience and denying the existence 
of God. In any case, it is a very 
long step from Newman’s general- 
ized idea of a Judge to the 
specific dogmas and creeds of his 
Church. 


Gamble on God 


In Hume, Newman thought he 
found an ally. Hume had said 
of the Gospel miracles that 
reasonable men reject them des- 
pite ‘a cloud of witnesses’ and 
that they do so not on any direct 
proof to the contrary but on an 
antecedent presumption of their 
improbability. _Hume’s was a 
philosophic defence of doubt (i.e. 
we can be certain of nothing). 
‘Our holy religion’, he scoffed, 


APRIL SOLUTION 


The three winners were : 


L. Johnson, Tunbridge Wells 


Mrs L. Kerr, Ashtead 


Miss G. Evans, Birmingham 15 | 
| 
Each receives a Book Token | 
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rests not on reason but on faith. 
Newman cleverly turns this argu- 
ment upside down. Where Hume 
meant to discredit religion, New- 
man seizes on it to show that 
belief has just as much right to 
our acceptance as unbelief. 

To say nothing of the observed 
regularities of Nature—which in 
practice both believer and un- 
believer take for granted—Biblical 
criticism, the study of primitive 
races, psycho-analysis, even the 
so-called ‘ paranormal ’ phenom- 
ena, all help us to understand a 
little better how the Gospels 
came to be written; and it is 
precisely the scientist’s and _his- 
torian’s kind of reasoning that 
enables us to do this. 

What intrigued me more than 
anything was Newman’s extra- 
ordinary plea: ‘ If it is but slightly 
probable that rejection of the 
Gospel will involve a man’s 
eternal ruin, it is safest and 
wisest to act as if it were certain ’. 
This, as Mr Cameron reminded 
us, is Pascal’s ‘ bet’ over again. 
So the Christian religion is a 
gamble on God? And yet our 
bishops inveigh against Premium 
Bonds! 


The Spirit of Man 


It was a relief to turn from this 
hocus-pocus to Bertrand Russell, 
who has been delighting listeners 
during the past few weeks with a 
series of talks on ‘ Books that 
Influenced Me in Youth’, origin- 
ally broadcast in the General 
Overseas Service. The talks 
combine reminiscence with criti- 
cism, wisdom with wit. The 
fifth, on History, provided him 
with an opening for some re- 
flections on the state of the world 
today. Bertrand Russell per- 
sonifies in himself the indomitable 
spirit of man he traced in history; 
for this old man ‘amid the 
encircling gloom’ (Newman 
again) can still look forward to 
the triumph of truth over 
authoritarianism of all kinds, 
whether ancient or modern, even- 
tually ‘leading our tortured species 
into the land of light and joy’. 
I keep my fingers crossed. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








The Need for a Humanist Faith 


Sir,—What is needed now 
more than anything else is a 
policy of humanist action that 
will at least attempt to satisfy 
humanists on certain basic prin- 
ciples everywhere. I have been 
a reader of rationalist journals 
and books, and have been to a 
large extent a supporter of the 
rationalist outlook, for a number 
of years, but lately I must confess to 
feelings of dissatisfaction with the 
rationalist approach. On analysis 
I find two things uppermost in 
my mind: (a) that rationalist 
thought is still largely occupied 
with the business of criticizing 
religion, and denigrating the 
Christian Church in particular, 
and therefore tending to be 
negative rather than positive; 
and (b) the seeming inability of 
rationalists to formulate a code of 
conduct and a world outlook 
that would be acceptable to most 
humanists. 

Now I am well aware that 
many rationalists will say that it 
is not their job to systematize 
humanism into a set of beliefs or 
to crystallize it into a creed or 
dogma. Ours, they say, is: a 
philosophy—an outlook on the 
world, not a faith. But here | 
suggest is the very weakness of 
the humanist position, for—let us 
face it—faith moves mountains, 
not philosophy. We must ac- 
knowledge the fact, whether we 
believe in the tenets of other 
worldly religions or not, that 
they very often do have the 
effect of providing inspiration 
and giving deep satisfaction to 
countless millions who are thereby 
moved to action for the common 


good. 
I suggest therefore that the 
time is more than ripe for 


humanists to get together to 
form some sort of positive system 
of belief that will satisfy their 
followers and provide an alterna- 
tive faith for those disillusioned 
by the Church. Yes, a ‘ humanist 
faith’; let’s not boggle at the 
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expression, for is not humanism 
indeed a faith? Cannot humanists 
have a sense of community and 
fellowship in the knowledge that 
humanist thinking can eventually 
provide the basis for a world 
community rid of superstition and 
fear, yet having a feeling of 
oneness, a sense of mutual trust 
and loyalty, and a firm faith in 
man’s ability to control the vast 
forces in Nature, and, what is 
more, to make of man a more 
human, balanced, and integrated 
being? 

I am more than ever convinced 
that unless the humanist move- 
ment takes on something of the 
characteristics of an enlightened 
religion of humanity—to inspire, 
to move people to positive good, 
and to satisfy deeply—then it 
will gradually die of inanition 
and anemia or be at best an 
ineffectual bleating in the wilder- 
ness —S. G. Jacosi, Oxted, 
Surrey. 


Capital Punishment 


Sir,—I have read a number of 
letters on capital punishment in 
your columns, but _ strangely 
enough I feel that a rational 
approach to the problem has 
not yet appeared. 

It is accepted that only the 
worst murderers should be 
hanged—the Haighs, the Christies. 
The question we should ask 
ourselves, it seems to me, is 
what useful purpose is served by 
keeping such creatures alive? 
The disadvantages are obvious; 
the possibility of escape, and the 
distasteful work of gaolers, who 
could be more usefully employed. 
As a rationalist I try to see both 
sides of every question, and so I 
would like to set out the corres- 
ponding advantages, but I cannot 
think of any. 

The fanaticism of extreme advo- 
cates of abolition is well illus- 
trated by the case of Mr Victor 
Gollancz, who actually asserts in 
his book that we should abolish 


capital punishment, even if this 
led to an increase in murders. 
The inescapable conclusion is 
that a murderer’s life is more 
valuable than that of his victim. 
To me it seems, and I am frankly 
astonished that here I appear to 
be in a minority among ration- 
alists, that the onus is upon 
advocates of abolition to prove 
that a decrease in the number 
of murders would result. Then, 
and only then, should we re- 
luctantly excuse our worst mur- 
derers the fate they deserve.— 
F. H. SHERWOOD, Pinner, Middle- 
xX. 


Euthanasia 


Sir,—Mrs Stirling’s letter to 
you places a very dubious slur 
on the medical profession as a 
whole and ignores the point that 
precisely those who have most 
experience of death-beds are the 
least disposed to ‘ mercy-killing °. 

I have never palped the fact 
that ‘we are thrust into this 
existence without any consent of 
our own ’—I have no evidence on 
the matter at all—but, accepting 
this as a fact, how does our 
entering the world without our 
wills confer any right to leave it 
at will? The conscript is not 
automatically endowed with the 
right to desert. 

To rely on ‘ the express, perso- 
nal request of the sufferer’ has 
obvious dangers. A man under 
torture will say anything, and to 
insist that the request could only 
be made when the patient was 
clear-headed and free from pain 
would mean that those in constant 
agony would have least chance 
of relief. Reliable and wholly 
disinterested witnesses are not 
easy to provide by law. The 
temptation to persuade grand- 
father, that intolerable nuisance, 
to consent to his own elimination 
would be considerable. And, if 
every proper precaution is to be 
taken, the process would be so 
prolonged as to be, in many 
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cases, valueless. Then one would 
have a crop of merciful antici- 
pations of the Court’s consent, 
with all the confusion, contempt 
for law, and opportunity for 
conspiracy that would result.— 
W. K. Scupamore, Seaford, 
Sussex. 


An International Language 

Sir,—In the correspondence on 
the above subject I have seen no 
mention of Professor Peano’s 
‘Interlingua, sive latino sine 
flexione ’, of which the first book 
was published in 1931 by Kegan 
Paul. This artificial language is 
quite the easiest for those whose 
native tongue is English or any 
of the romance languages, and 
indeed for any European with a 
smattering of Latin. It has the 
minimum of syntax and gram- 
matical rules—G. ARNOLD, Bula- 
wayo, S. Rhodesia. 


Judging Charles Dickens 

Sir,—I was grieved to find that 
the greatest novelist of all time, 
Charles Dickens, was subject to 
a malicious article in The Human- 
ist. What sort of man is it 
who takes upon himself to judge 
somebody who obviously cannot 
hit back? It savours of those 
scurrilous attacks prevalent 150 
years ago, but which I am sorry 
to know are being revived by a 
certain section of the literary 
world. 

I am wondering if the lives of 
those who make such attacks 
would stand the glare of publicity 
if a true picture could be thrown 
on the screen.—J. INGHAM 
Brown, Bulawayo, S. Rhodesia. 


Time and Place 

Sir,— Being in different times 
at different times’, which Pro- 
fessor A. J. Ayer scoffs at, was 
not what H. G. Wells’s Time 
Machine was meant to do; it 
was constructed to be in the 
same place at different times. 

As I can sit in my chair and 
recall scenes that took place 
seventy years ago (when my 
mind goes back in time while my 
body is static), so Wells’s traveller 
in time sat in his machine and 
moved through scenes to come. 

When the machine was moved 
a few yards in future time, the 


displacement was shown when it 
returned to the present. 

The prophets, seers, second- 
sighters, etc, were supposed to be 
aware of, sometimes to see, 
coming events without a machine. 
Without doubt Wells wrote the 
story with the object of showing 
what our division of classes could 
culminate in, and this was also 
Orwell’s idea. 

A jet pilot going East is in 
tomorrow while we are in today, 
but to him time, though changing, 
is one. 

The reverse of ‘ being at differ- 
ent times at different times’ is 
‘being in different places in 
different places’, equally non- 
sensical; but Professor Ayers 
makes sense by mixing time and 
place by ‘being at different 
places at different times ’.—G. E. 
ELWELL, Isle of Man. 


The Myth Theory 


Sir,—If I took it into my head 
to write a study of Buddhist 
origins, and for convenience en- 
titled my book The Historical 
Buddha, apparently in Mr Cutner’s 
eyes I should be ‘ certainly a half- 
Buddhist "—though I no move 
share the characteristic beliefs of 
Buddhism than Mr Cutner does. 

If, again, I wrote a book on 
the Babi movement in modern 
Persia, and entitled it The His- 
torical Bab, Mr Cutner would no 
doubt say I was ‘certainly a 
half-Babi ’"—though I don’t regard 
Mirza Ali Muhammad, the foun- 
der of that sect, as a ‘gate’ 
(Bab) in any sense of the word. 

I hasten to add that I do not 
mean to write on either Buddhism 
or Babism and only use them as 
illustrations. 

Because F. C. Conybeare wrote 
on Christian origins and called 
one of his books The Historical 
Christ, Mr Cutner dubs him 
‘certainly a half-Christian’. It 
would be interesting to know 
which half of Christianity Cony- 
beare accepted! Taking a sentence 
at random from Myth, Magic, 
and Morals, 1 read: ‘Those who 
cannot accept a creed literally do 
best to avoid it altogether ’— 
from which it is clear that Cony- 
beare did not hold himself any 
sort of Christian. There is no 
point in calling him a_half- 


Christian except to create preju- 
dice and to discredit in advance, 
for rationalists, everything he 
said. — ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, 
Oxford. 


Sir,—Mr Cutner still does not 
explain what he means by saying 
Conybeare ‘ thoroughly believed 
in an historical Messiah’. Pos- 
sibly Mr Cutner has been misled 
by the title ‘The Historical Christ’, 
but Robertson had already used 
‘The Historical Jesus’ and Dr 
Glover, I believe, ‘ The Jesus of 
History ’. 

If by ‘ historical Messiah’ Mr 
Cutner means some kind of 
supernatural being, such a belief 
could not be held by a non- 
Christian and a non-theist, and 
Conybeare was both.—S. G. 
Howe .t Situ, Richmond, Surrey. 


Sir,—Referring to Mr Cutner’s 
letter, any Rationalist must agree 
that the Gospels are largely fic- 
titious, but it does not follow 
that they contain no substratum 
of trith. Such writings are, 
historically, more valuable for 
what they accidentally allow to 
slip out than for what their 
authors intend. 

According to all accounts, 
Jesus Christ was put to death as 
the would-be ‘ King of the Jews ’. 
Luke gives details of the in- 
dictment: Jesus was ‘ perverting 
the nation, forbidding to pay 
tribute to Caesar, and saying that 
he was himself Christ (anointed) 
a king’. This looks very like an 
extract from an official document, 
probably Pilate’s own record of 
the case, though ascribed by Luke 
to the priests. What clinches the 
matter is that two other male- 
factors were crucified at the same 
time. Luke would never have 
expressed himself in this way 
unless he knew that the most 
excellent Theophilus had access 
to archives in which some such 
phrase was used. Luke’s task 
was to explain away what he 
could not deny. 

There are many indications in 
the Gospels that the charge was 
true, if one only looks for them, 
and rationalists would do much 
better to work on these lines than 
to adopt the Christ Myth Theory, 
which is a gift to Christian apolo- 
gists.—W. SmitH, Bolton, Lancs. 
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new members this year a number of subscriptions 

due in January have not been renewed. It may 
well be that some members have lapsed through no 
wish of their own. We appeal, therefore, to those more 
fortunately placed to contribute towards a fund that is 
being started to enable old and faithful rationalists 
who cannot afford to pay their subscriptions to remain 
members of the RPA. The fallen value of the pound 
has brought particular hardship to pensioners, but there 
must be many members to whom the present subscription 
is not a very serious item. All who are willing to help— 
or are in need of it—are invited to write to the Secretary. 

a * * 


A LTHOUGH there has been a welcome influx of 


Members are also reminded that they can participate 
in an insurance scheme to meet the costs of cremation, 
and full particulars will be sent on application. Last 
year no less than seventeen new crematoria were opened, 
and the total number now operating in Great Britain 
is ninety-nine. Further interesting statistics are provided 
by the Cremation Society. The progress of cremation in 
the past twenty years has been quite remarkable and 
shows a steady increase of from three per cent of the 
recorded deaths in 1938 to 26.2 per cent in 1956. The 
financial aspect of cremation is not perhaps the most 
important of its advantages, but it has been estimated 
that every body buried in a municipal cemetery spells 
an average loss of at least £5 to the rates. On this basis 
cremation resulted in a saving to the rates of the country 
of approximately £750,000 in 1956. 


* * * 


A new freethought Esperanto Association has been 
formed and application for membership, which costs 
only 5s per annum, should be made to the Secretary, 
Mr G. Dickinson, 21 Gribble Road, Liverpool 10. The 
aims of the Brita Liberpensula Esperantista Asocio, as 
it has been named, are: (1) to propagate the knowledge 
and instruction of the international auxiliary language, 
Esperanto, among freethinkers, atheists, secularists, etc; 
(2) to propagate the knowledge and instruction of free- 
thought, atheism, secularism,.etc, among Esperantists. 





FORM OF BEQUEST TO THE RPA 


READERS of The Humanist who are in sympathy with the objects of 
the Rationalist Press Association are invited to remember the organ- 
ization when making their Wills. Appended is a form of bequest 
which may be useful to friends who are desirous of allocating by Will 
or Cod.il a part of their estate to assist in the dissemination of 
rational views on religion and cognate subjects: 


**I GIVE to the Rationalist Press Association Limited, whose 
registered office is situate at 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, the sum 
of (here insert amount, adding ‘ Free of Legacy Duty,’ if so desired), 
to be applied to the general purposes of the said Association: and 
the receipt of the Secretary for the time being shall be a sufficient 
discharge to my Executors for such legacy.”” 


On making a bequest to the Association it is desirable that intimation 
should be forwarded to the Secretary. 
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Humanist Front 


The late Edouard Herriot, whose death is a grievous 
loss to the French freethought movement, was President 
of a Committee formed to replace the statue of Servetus, 
which was destroyed during the Occupation. Servetus 
escaped the Inquisition only to be burnt by the Calvinists 
in Geneva in 1553. An international appeal for funds 
has been launched, and all who are interested in this 
admirable project should write to Comité Michel 
Servet, 1, cours de la 4¢ République, Gaillard (Haute- 
Savoie), France. 

a *” ab 

We are pleased to announce that a Humanist Society 
has recently been inaugurated at Liverpool University, 
bringing the total of university groups to seven. 

* * * 

Bound volumes of The Humanist (formerly Literary 
Guide) are available from Messrs Watts at the following 
prices (postpaid): Any volume from 1954-1956 in- 
clusive 21s; from 1896-7 to 1953 inclusive 10s 6d. Stocks 
of the latter are limited and in the event of a volume 
being out of stock the nearest in date to the one ordered 
will be supplied. 

* aa * 
Group Activities 

Orpington Humanist Group, Sherry’s Restaurant, 
High Street, Orpington. Sunday, May 12, 7 pm, Mr 
M. L. Burnet, ‘The Humanist View of Sin’. Sunday, 
May 26, Neolithic Ramble. Leave Victoria 10.18 am, 
arrive Borough Green (Wrotham) 11.12. Rapid re- 
gression through time—Ightham (AD 1500), Plaxtol 
(AD 1400), Oldbury Hill 2000 sc). Bring lunch—close 
season for boar and mammoth. 

Sutton Humanist Group, Myosotis Hall, 332 Car- 
shalton Road (corner of Cambridge Road, near ‘ Windsor 
Castle’), Carshalton. Sunday, May 19, 7.15 pm, Miss 
M. A. Ayers, ‘ Theosophy ’. 

Cardiff Humanist Group, Butetown Community 
Centre, Bute Street, Cardiff. Tuesday, May 14, 
7.30 p.m, Discussioa, ‘ viahiaettahit or Humanism’. 





“OUR SUSTENTATION FUND 
Donations received Feb 1—Mar 31, 1957. 

£9 4s 2d—C. H. Powell. £2—G. H. Williams, A. 
Hunter. £1 I1s—Morgan I. Jones, G. A. Lyon Hatton, 
Lord Denman. £1—W. R. Price, P. B. Nairn. 19s—D. D. 
Waidyasekera, Cmdr I. Hamilton (RN). 16s—A. C. 
Davies. 10s—A. Dilley, R. T. Griffiths. 9s 6d—E. E. 
Black, H. Campbell. 9s—F. Dobson, G. U. Grimbeek. 
6s—C. H. Wood. 5s—K. J. A. Crampton, ‘ J.W.D.’ 
4s—T. Kenyon. 2s 6d—E. F. Clark. 2s—* Orbilius 
Alter’. Is—R. H. James. 


F. C. C. WATTS MEMORIAL FUND 
Donations received Feb 1—Mar 31, 1957. 
£3 17s 6d—I. M. Moonie. £1 1s—Morgan I. Jones, 
Mrs Rose A. Lee. 19s—A. O. Shone, A. Hunter. 
14s—Dr H. O. Watkins-Pitchford. 10s 6d—B. R. 
Pfestorf. 7s—J. Weston. 6s—C. H. Wood. Ss—Mrs 
E. A. Lamont, E. E. Black. 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and _ third 
correct solutions opened will be awarded book 





CLUES—ACROSS 


1 Chesterton’s man (8) 
6 Chesterton’s man (5) 
9 Jerome’s fantasy (4-8) 
10 German river (4) 
13 Fish including a quantity 
of paper (5) 
16 A bridge-keeper (8) 
18 Seized (7) 
20 = the deranged bosses 
) 
21 Heavenly animal (3) 
22 seats part of prayer 
(3) 


23 Set out for 7 (3) 

24 Quivering like a swan (5) 

25 German warship gets me 
back on cave (5) 

28 Perform (3) 

30 Even less poetical (3) 

32 Caused cad to leave (3) 

33 Where to catch nothing (6) 

37 Ugly woman described by 
— and Feuchtwanger 

39 Prevalent, half in poetry (8) 

41 Pester a seat (5) 

42 Bark (4) 

43 Pat me, unicorn (anag) (12) 

44 A riddle for the cook (5) 

45 Stolen fruits are, proverb- 
ially (8) 


CLUES—DOWN 


2 How Butler might brush 
aid aside (8) 

3 Ornithological magistrates 
(6) 

4 Where you can get home in 
24 hours (7) 

5 A stuff will not endure (5) 

6 Painful tooth on a river (7) 

7 Extra pages (6) 

8 It was hellish before public 
transport! (6) 

11 Restful mendacity (3) 

12 Early ascetics (7) 

14 Inclined to be a swindle (4) 

15 ‘Perks’ in a pre-Christian 
era (7) 

17 Proverbial fosterer of 
affection (7) 

18 Skin-game practitioner (7) 

19 In this you are in the red (4) 

23 Cold and sugary (4) 

26 Used to make 19 (4) 

27 Perfumes are a hundred 
more than 12 (8) 

29 Nice mob in a merger (7) 

31 Spirit of music (7) 

34 Considers an invocation to 
trees (6) 

35 Receptacle in 29 (3) 

36 Citethe year of Mussolini (6) 

38 Town near Southampton 

6 


) 
40 Geographical garments (5) 


tokens to the value of half a guinea each. 
Entries, addressed ‘The Humanist Cross- 
word’, 40 Drury Lane, London, WC2, must be 
received not later than Monday, May 13. 
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IF YOU ARE UNDER THIRTY 


you could obtain a grant from the Ration- 
alist Press Association enabling you to 
attend, free of cost, the 6-day Congress of 


the International 


Humanist and Ethical 


Union, to be held this year at Conway Hall, 
London, WC1, from Friday, July 26, to 


Wednesday, July 31. 


The subjects for 


discussion are Philosophy, Personal Life, 


Social Life, and Organization. 


Lord Boyd 


Orr, DSO, FRS, will preside at the 


Congress. 


The grant would cover board, 


residence, admission to meetings and any 
necessary travelling expenses up to £5. 


All you have to do is to write an essay of 
1,500 to 2,000 words on 


THE CASE FOR OR AGAINST 
ATOMIC WARFARE 


and submit it for approval by May 31. Full 
particulars from Essays Officer, RPA, 
40 Drury Lane, London, WC2. 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


LECTURES 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, WC1. Sunday mornings at || am. Admission Free. Questions 
after lectures. May 5—J. Hutton Hynd: ‘Jamestown and Plymouth: 
Two Traditions of USA’. May 12—D.G. MacRae, MA: ‘Ghana: 
The Making of a New Nation’. May 19—Archibald Robertson, 
_ ‘Not God but Man’. May 26—Hector Hawton: ‘Science and 
orals’. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
UNITARIANISM. Would it meet your desire for a non-creedal, 
progressive-minded church? Information on receipt of stamp.— 
R. Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square, WCI. 
ITALY: Holiday with Progressive League on Adriatic Coast (8 days) 
and Bologna (5 days). Sat, June 2 to Sun, July 7. Friendly informal 
company. Good hotels. Magnificent bathing. Excursions to Perugia, 
Assisi, Florence, Venice, etc. Cost £37 5s. Full particulars from, and 
bookings to: The Holiday Organizer, 10 Park Drive, London NW11. 





SECOND EDITION 


THE DOLLAR 
AND THE VATICAN 


by Avro Manhattan 


The first complete story of the 
VATICAN—WASHINGTON AXIS 
its character, methods, goals 
A survey of the Vatican’s new diplomacy, invigorating 
and invigorated by the aggressiveness of Dollar Imperialism. 
312 pages of unknown facts, supported by notes, 
references and index. 2ls plus Is postage. 
Trade and Retail Distributors:— 
PIONEER PRESS, 41 Gray’s Inn Road, London, WC! 
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NE TUTTI MMMM LA LULU LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL LL LULL LU LLL LLL CLO 
BERNAL’S SEARCHING REAPPRAISAL 


SCIENCE IN HISTORY 


By J.D.BERNAL_ New Edition, over 1,000 pages, illustrated, 42s net 


Because of the ever-growing contribution of science to contemporary life this book, unlike 
most of those on historic subjects, needs to be kept up to date. This is what Professor 
Bernal has done in his new edition, which, though published less than three years after 
the first, has been completely revised. He has incorporated in the sections dealing with 
modern science the most significant recent advances. He has also largely rewritten the 
chapter devoted to social science so as to take into account the major events of the last 
years, particularly the new orientations in the socialist part of the world and the emergence 
of the peoples of Asia and Africa. This book, particularly in its revised form, should appeal 
to a very large public, not only because of the vital importance of the story it tells, but 
because, quite apart from the controversy it must excite, it describes with rare clarity how 


the powerful instruments that science has placed at our disposal came into being, and what 
they can do for good or ill. 


john Stuart Mill: The Man Ruth Borchard 


‘Dr Borchard has had the excellent idea of producing a relatively short, straightforward life 


of the author of On Liberty . . . It moves briskly, draws on the latest discoveries, and fills 
a need.—The Times. 18s net 


Search for Purpose Arthur E. Morgan 


Dr Morgan, first Chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, describes his endeavour to 


define a valid purpose for life in terms not only of philosophy and ethics but also of biology 
and sociology. 15s net 


The Background of Astronomy ; Henry C. King 


A clear and non-technical outline of the history of astronomy from its origins in the Near 
East to its development as a science in seventeenth century Europe. 18s net 


The Direction of Human Development M. F. Ashley Montagu 


Professor Montague presents a review of the scientific evidence from biology, anthropology 
and related fields demonstrating the decisive degree to which the physiological and psycho- 
logical growth and survival of the individual depend on the care and affection bestowed 
on the child during infancy. 28s net 


Government and Politics in Tribal Societies I. Schapera 
In exploring the nature of political organization among primitive peoples, Professor Schapera 


makes a significant contribution to an area of study that has hitherto received little attention 
from anthropologists. 21s net 


Modern English and American Poetry Margaret Schlauch 


‘Miss Schlauch . . . is obviously a fine scholar and her passages on sound and syntax in 
poetry provide the most valuable part of her book.—Times Literary Supplement. 21s net 


Reflections on Women Richard Curle 


‘If people must write about women, it is better they should write like Mr Curle. He is 
1nodest, kindly and shrewd . . . One cannot but like him.—The Observer. 15s net 


Eleven-Plus and All That Flann Campbell 


*Educationists all over the country will find useful lessons in this study.—Manchester 
Guardian. ‘Learned, detailed, authoritative. —Times Literary Supplement. 20s net 


Rationalist Annual 1957 


Contributors: J. B. S. Haldane, B. Farrington, Margaret Knight, Asa Briggs, H. J. Blackham, 
Li. Grebenik, Royston Pike, and Ernest Gellner. Cloth 5s net, paper 3s 6d net 
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